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ABSTRACT 



This document shares lessons learned related to states 1 
strategies to improve accountability. Case studies describe promising 
practices or particular strategies within an accountability system that have 
operationalized six standards identified by the National Association of State 
Boards of Education. The introduction discusses accountability and the two 
contrary directions in which vocational education has been pulled by the 
conflicting ends of work force development and school reform. Section 2, 
Setting Standards, describes standard- setting efforts in vocational education 
programs, state systemic accountability efforts, and industry-based 
partnerships. Section 3, Assessment Systems, describes systems with one or 
more of three purposes: measure individual student learning, certify 
students' skill mastery, and collect information on program performance. 
Section 4, Curriculum Strategies, focuses on curriculum strategies to support 
state standards: technical assistance; lesson plan collection and 
dissemination; and integrated projects. Section 5, System Supports, describes 
strategies states use to ensure that standards, assessment, and curriculum 
work together to support improvement of student achievement. Section 6, 
Quality Assurance, provides examples of how states monitor program 
performance: industry-based program certification and state accreditation. 
Section 7, Policy Linkages, provides examples of state reform efforts that 
have encouraged collaboration among state-level agencies and advanced 
cooperation and partnerships among local and state practitioners, community 
members, parents, and employers to support academic achievement of all 
students. Section 8, Resources, contains 60 references and forms for creating 
a state's accountability practice. (YLB) 
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Accountability 



The centerpiece of standards-based reform and results-oriented accountability systems 
is a set of standards defining what students should know and be able to do in a kinder- 
garten through postsecondary articulated system. Throughout the 1990s, the effort to 
establish standards evolved from an interest of professional subject-matter associations 
such as the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics to a matter of high priority in 
nearly every state (Massell, Kirst & Hoppe, 1997). By the end of 1998, forty states had 
developed standards at the secondary level in all core subjects ( Education Week, January 
11, 1999). 

Having adopted standards for what students should know and be able to do, states are 
now struggling with the decision of how to define and mea- 
sure these standards. Indeed, reaching consensus on the 
definitions of academic excellence has been difficult to 
achieve within each state, much less nationally. Recognizing 
that the establishment of standards alone will not improve 
the education system, states are turning their attention to 
the development of accountability systems that reward 
results and provide consequences for low performance. 

Movement in this direction, in turn, has led to more discus- 
sion about the necessary components of accountability such 
as standards-driven assessment and curriculum, statewide 
data systems, public reporting forums, incentives and conse- 
quences, and professional development aimed at training 
practitioners to use educational data for program improve- 
ment. This document will highlight promising state efforts in the areas. 

While the steady march towards greater accountability is encouraging, it is important 
to recognize that states are far from completing their accountability systems. Although 
many states have “pieces and parts” of an overall system, no state has developed the defin- 
itive “accountability blueprint.” Moreover, states differ in terms of the approach utilized 
and priority accorded to accountability. While Texas and North Carolina are touted as 
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establishment of standards 
alone will not improve the 
education system, states are 
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being the closest to having all the necessary components of a complete accountability sys- 
tem, the authors of Quality Counts appropriately conclude that “states have completed 
only the first few miles of a marathon when it comes to holding schools accountable for 
results.” ( Education Week, 1999, p. 5) 

Systemic Accountability Versus Programmatic Accountability 

Statewide reform efforts focus on improving the delivery of public education from a 
systemic perspective. By concentrating resources on setting standards and more accurately 
measuring student performance, states hope to set the stage for performance-based 
improvement that will produce lasting change in the public education system for all stu- 
dents in elementary, middle and high schools, and postsecondary institutions. 

While states are actively involved in building standards-based accountability systems, 
accountability efforts at the federal level are also underway. These are generally less com- 
prehensive in approach and are more likely to be related to the tracking of specific pro- 
grams. In particular, most state and federal legislation includes specific accountability and 
reporting requirements. Because they are more targeted or categorical in nature, program- 
matic accountability systems often call for data from specific sub-populations such as limit- 
ed English proficient students or students receiving Tide I funds. 

At times, programmatic reporting requirements may conflict with the goals or spirit of 
comprehensive statewide efforts. For example, one indicator within a state’s comprehen- 
sive accountability system may relate to the academic per- 
formance of all students at the 3 rd , 6 th , 8 th , and 10 th grade. 
However, federal vocational accountability systems in the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational-Technical Act of 1998 require a 
measure of the academic performance of vocational stu- 
dents, preferably at the 12 th grade when a student has com- 
pleted a vocational program. Similarly, federal programs may 
request information with the intention of creating a set of 
indicators that can be reported nationally, rather than as a 
reflection of the unique circumstances of each state. The result is a patchwork of “sys- 
tems” at the local and state levels, each moving toward accountability with different data 
and reporting requirements. 

Accountability Standards 

With districts and states experimenting with a wide range of accountability strategies 
to improve performance, the National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE) 
organized the Study Group on Education Accountability. The Study Group examined the 
field to determine what is and is not working, the dilemmas that policymakers face, and 
how the various components of accountability fit together to become a coherent system. 
The effort resulted in a framework of ten action-oriented standards to guide the discus- 
sion, design, and evaluation of local and state education accountability systems (NASBE, 
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Table I: Public Accountability for Student Success: Standards for 
Education Accountability Systems 



Standard 1: 

Accountability Goals and 
Vision 

Standard 2: 

Governing Accountability 

Standard 3: 

Responsible Agents 

Standard 4: 

Collecting Performance 
Information 

Standard 5: 

Analyzing and Reporting 
Performance Information 



Standard 6: 

Incentives and 
Consequences 

Standard 7: 

Building Agent Capacity 

Standard 8: 

Policy Alignment 



Standard 9: 

Public Understanding 
and Support 

Standard 10: 
Partnerships 



Source: NASBE (1998) 



Legal authorities clearly specify accountability goals and strategies that 
focus on student academic performance. 



At each level of the education system , designated authorities are charged 
with f the efficient governance of the accountability system. 

Specific responsibilities for student learning and performance are 
assigned to designated agents. 

Accountability is based on accurate measures of agent performance as 
informed by assessments that are administered equitably to all students. 



Those responsible for governing accountability regularly report student 
and school performance information in useful terms and on a timely basis 
to school staff, students and their families, local and state policymakers, 
and the, news media f 

Incentives are established that effectively motivate agents to improve stu- 
dent learning. Consequences, which could include rewards, interventions 
or sanctions, are predictably applied in response to performance results. 

Agents are provided sufficient support and assistance to ensure they have 
the capacity necessary to help students achieve high-performance standards. 

Policymakers work to ensure that education policies, mandated programs, 
financial resources, and the accountability system are well-aligned so that 
consistent messages are communicated about educational goals and prior- 
ities. 

The accountability system has widespread support. 



Various established partnerships work together to support teachers, schools 
and districts in their efforts to improve student achievement. 



1998). These standards and indicators can be found in Table 1. A more complete descrip- 
tion of the standards can be found in the Resource section of the document. 

The action orientation of the NASBE standards goes a long way toward identifying 
the elements that can be useful in the development of both comprehensive state systems 
and programmatic systems of accountability. As states become more experienced with the 
components of accountability and the federal government becomes more familiar with 
how these systems can be used for collection of nationally relevant data, state and pro- 
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"...it is hoped that the cur- 
rent patchwork of data col- 
lection and reporting will 
move closer toward an artic- 
ulated and better-coordinat- 
ed system of accountability.” 



grammatic accountability systems will begin to merge. 
However, because certain programs have particular data 
requirements, they will never match completely. For exam- 
ple, the accountability system needs for Head Start or state 
childcare programs will never match Perkins III or state 
vocational requirements. Nonetheless, it is hoped that the 
current patchwork of data collection and reporting will 
move closer toward an articulated and better-coordinated 
system of accountability. 



Accountability in Vocational Education 

In an effort to ensure that states focus on the quality of vocational education pro- 
grams, Perkins II, the 1990 Carl D. Perkins Vocational-Technical Act, required states to 
set up accountability systems for local vocational programs. As they grappled with new 
federal mandates, state-level efforts centered on meeting the law’s requirements. At a min- 
imum, they had to develop two accountability measures; one of which had to be an indi- 
cator of learning and competency gains, including student achievement of basic or more 
advanced academic skills. The other measure needed to be one of the following: [1] com- 
petency attainment; [2] job or work skill attainment or enhancement; [3] retention in 
school or completion of secondary school or its equivalent; and [4] placement into addi- 
tional training or education, military service or employment. 

In spite of some initial trepidation with the accountability requirements in Perkins II, 
each state developed its own system of performance measures and standards and devised a 
plan for implementation. At the secondary and postsecondary level, all but two states 
went well beyond the requirements of Perkins II and included more than two perfor- 
mance measures and standards. In fact, most states included three to ten measures. 
(Hoachlander & Rahn, 1992) 

Rather than building a data collection system capable of producing nationally compa- 
rable data, Perkins II intended for states to provide educators at the local and state levels 
with data they could use to improve their own vocational education programs and cours- 
es; therefore, states built accountability systems suited to their own history and culture. In 
more traditionally decentralized states, local education agencies were allowed to use their 
own assessments to measure academic gains and to develop their own instruments on 
other measures. Local control resulted in more buy-in at the local level but no compara- 
bility and little standardization statewide. In more centralized states, statewide assessments 
were used to move local education agencies toward standardized systems based on a com- 
mon set of data. While this led to more comparability across local education agencies, 
these efforts were often perceived at the local level as less useful to program improvement. 
(Stecher, Rahn, 1997) 
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In states that integrated federal legislative requirements with their own initiatives for 
improving vocational education, the emerging accountability systems tended to evolve 
over time. In fact, in a few states, vocational accountability is beginning to be integrated 
into the overall statewide education accountability system; however, in states with more of 
a “compliance” mindset, the accountability systems evolved very little over time. 
Administrators in these states have tended to wait for new federal legislation to mandate 
change before proceeding further in terms of accountability. 

Despite progress, however, states are far from having complete accountability systems 
for vocational education in place. Integrating vocational education in an overall reform 
agenda continues to be a challenge. Most state administrators realize that the demand for 
accountability from the public, business, politicians, and others is here to stay. Therefore, 
they are working hard to figure out what data is reasonable to collect and how it can be 
used to improve reporting about students and programs. The concerns raised are no 
longer “Why do we have to measure academic skills?” but “How do we best measure aca- 
demic and occupational skills and assist local educators and administrators in their use of 
data for program improvement?” 

With the recent passage of Perkins III, learning from the past is more important than 
ever. Perkins III requires the implementation of a similar accountability system; however, 
it adds the potential for higher stakes with the introduction of incentive performance 
funds. Through Perkins III and the Workforce Investment Act, states exceeding the levels 
of performance for core indicators established for workforce agencies, adult education, 
and vocational education are eligible for incentive grants. 

Perkins II was in many ways the first step toward accountability — requiring the report- 
ing of performance data. Perkins III intends to complete the accountability cycle with 
rewards and consequences based on performance. Perkins III accountability requirements 
are described in Table 2. 



Table 2: Perkins III Accountability Requirements 

At a minimum, the requirements for core indicators of performance in Perkins III requires 
measures of each of the following: 

(1) Student attainment of challenging state-established academic, vocational and technical, 
and skill proficiencies. 

(2) Student attainment of a secondary school diploma or its recognized equivalent, profi- 
ciency credentials in conjunction with a secondary school diploma, or a postsecondary 
degree or credential. 

(3) Placement in, retention in, and completion of, postsecondary education or advanced 
training, placement in military service, or placement or retention in employment. 

<i 

(4) Student participation in and completion of vocational and technical education programs 
that lead to nontraditional training and employment. 
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In most states, vocational education is trapped between two often-conflicting ends of a 
spectrum: workforce development and school reform. On the one hand, vocational educa- 
tors are attempting to be included (and in a few cases lead) in mainstream school reform 
through contextual learning, applied methodology, and integrated curriculum. Seen this 
way, vocational education is a vehicle for thematic instruction to improve the knowledge 
and skills for all students and to better prepare these students for both work and postsec- 
ondary education. 

On the other hand, vocational educators also work within the framework of job train- 
ing and welfare-to-work initiatives designed to help students obtain specific skills for 
entry-level work and future jobs. This training is more specific in focus and often shorter 
in term. The primary goal under this purpose is to get the learner a job which hopefully 
leads to a better job and later to an even better job. Typically, this type of vocational edu- 
cation includes the non-college bound, or high school students that do not wish to go 

immediately to college, but instead enter the workforce. 
This type of vocational education also serves displaced 
homemakers, dislocated workers, welfare recipients, and 
others whose first priority is to earn a living wage or bet- 
ter wage. 

Table 3 suggests differences that influence vocational 
education’s tension in purpose. It includes legislation con- 
nections, vehicles and delivery systems, populations 
served, and skills taught. The tension between school 
reform and workforce development should be viewed as a continuum with some states on 
one end or the other, and others somewhere in the middle. 

The tension between these two purposes is real and quite manifest in some parts of 
the country. To cite just one example, the purpose and rhetoric surrounding the purpose 
of vocational education differs substantially in California compared to Arkansas. In 
California, secondary vocational education is one area within the state’s education depart- 
ment. There is no longer a unit called “vocational education.” Instead, vocational educa- 
tion is included as an area of emphasis within the High School Division. This division 
receives no JTPA or other workforce development funds. As such, the major purpose of 
vocational education at the secondary level is school reform that draws on Career 
Academies and Tech Prep education as primary vehicles for integrating vocational educa- 
tion into mainstream school reform. 

By contrast, vocational education has recently been consolidated into the newly devel- 
oped Workforce Development Division in Arkansas. This new division houses both sec- 
ondary and postsecondary vocational education, including all Perkins funds and 8% JTPA 
funds. Arkansas soon hopes to file a consolidated State Plan for Perkins III and the 
Workforce Investment Act. 



"In most states, vocational 
education is trapped 
between two often-conflict- 
ing ends of a spectrum: 
workforce development and 
school reform 




Table 3: Vocational Education Pulled in Two Directions 



Examples of Legislation: 

• Goals 2000 

• Improving America’s Schools Act (IAS A) 

• Eisenhower * * 

• Perkins III 

Vehicles: 

• Elementary, middle, high schools, 8c 
community colleges 

• Academies, tech prep 

• Career dusters or magnet schools 

• Interdisciplinary teams 



School Reform 

Populations Served: 



Elementary through Postsecondaiy stu- 
dents 



Skills Taught: 

• Rigorous academic standards 

• Work- readiness skills (such as the 
SCANS competencies) 

• Cluster or career major skills 



Example of Legislation: 


-it— 

D 


Populations Served: 


• Temporary Ad to Needy Families 


i 


• Students in their final two years of high 


(TANF) 


school 


• Workforce Investment Act (formerly 


0 


• Community college students 


JTPA) 


0 

0 


• JTPA adult and youth participants 


• Perkins III 


• Welfare recipients 




• Dislocated workers, displaced homemak- 


Vehicles: 


0 

0 


ers, and so on 


• Vocational programs within high schools 
8c community colleges 


Skills Taught: 


• JTPA programs 


0 


• Basic academic skills 


• One-stop employment centers 


0 


• Work-readiness skills (such as the 


• Vocational centers/adult training 


SCANS competencies) 


• Customized training or private sector 


1 


• Job-specific skills 


training 


V 




Workforce 


Development 
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While it varies by state and by level (secondary and postsecondary), the degree of ten- 
sion within most states is more concentrated at the secondary level. This tension often 
complicates data collection and accountability systems, especially when measuring academ- 
ic and occupational attainment. For example, a secondary level vocational education sys- 
tem primarily focused on school reform might measure aca- 
demic achievement, dropout rates, and indicators such as 
student eligibility for postsecondary education. A second 
system, at the postsecondary level, centered on workforce 
development, may primarily focus on increases in wage 
rates, placement and retention, and improved economic 
indicators. Of course, an accountability system could mea- 
sure the entire continuum. The questions are “What are the 
most important indicators in the overall system?” and 
“What should the system be held accountable for?” 

Table 4 provides examples of potential indicators along the school reform and work- 
force development continuum. The measures (academic tests, placement) embedded in 
the indicators are aligned with intended purpose. The line should be viewed as a continu- 
um with some states on one end or the other, and others somewhere in the middle. 

An element that adds more complexity to the measurement challenge discussed above 
is the governance or delivery system of the state. In cases where the purpose of vocational 
education has been clearly established and the indicators defined, another challenge 
remains: at what level will the indicators be implemented and the data collected? For 
example, Perkins II required that states measure academic gains. In centralized states, the 

indicator was measured through statewide, standardized 
tests. This ensured a comparable measure across the state. 

In decentralized or local control states, local recipients were 
allowed to select their own measure of academic gains, with 
results forwarded to the state level. No statewide compara- 
ble data was ever developed. 

Moreover, states may have a system that combines both 
centralized and decentralized elements in its accountability 
system. For example, a state may have a centralized method 
for collecting academic performance, but only local meth- 
ods for job placement. Alternatively, a state may have both a 
centralized and decentralized strategy on one indicator. For 
example, Oklahoma has a centralized occupational testing program that includes a multi- 
ple-choice test for each occupational area. The performance assessment component is 



"...an accountability system 
could measure the entire | 
continuum. The questions 
are, ‘ What are the most 
important indicators in the 
overall system V and ‘What 
should the system be held 
accountable for?”’ 
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School Reform 



• % of students scoring at X level on X academic test 

• % of students acquiring certificate of initial mastery 

• % of students enrolling in college prep coursework 

• % of students successfully completing university requirements 

• Decrease in high school dropouts 

• % of students completing high school entering postsecondary institutions 

• % of students attaining SCANs competencies 



• % of students attaining SCANs competencies 

• % of students passing certification/licensure examinations 

• % of students acquiring certificate of advancement mastery 

• % of students mastering 80% of occupational competencies 

• % of students placed in a job related to training 

• % of students retained in job after six months 

• % of students earning a living wage 

Workforce Development 



locally developed and scored prior to administering the multiple-choice test. (Stecher, 
Rahn, 1997) Table 5 describes how the same indicator would be operationalized in a cen- 
tralized versus decentralized system. 

Although multiple combinations of centralized and 
decentralized elements are possible, the trend across states 
seems to be one of centralization. Without comparable mea- 
sures, it is very difficult to offer statewide incentives and 
consequences in the accountability system. Without central- 
ized measures, it is difficult to manage the information at 
the state level, and impossible nationally. However, with this 
drive toward centralization, defining the purpose of voca- 
tional education becomes more important than ever. What 
are the appropriate indicators and accountability strategies 

to be included in education systems, and, in particular, vocational education? How will 
success be defined? How will practitioners be supported in order to attain success as 
defined? 



" The trend across states 
seems to be one of central- 
ization.... Without central- 
ized measures , it is difficult 
to manage the information 
at the state level, and impos- 
sible nationally .” 
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Table 5: Example of System Delivery B influences on Accountability Measures 





School Reform 




° Academic tests selected or 


° % of students scoring at 


° Statewide standardized 


developed at local level 


X level on X academic 


academic test 




j test 




° Local transcript analysis 


l ° % of students enrolling 


° Electronic transcript 


with results reported to 


I and completing college 


data at state -level 


state 


prep coursework 




Q Dropout defined differ- 


© Decrease in high school 


° State definition; with 


g ently at each local dis- 


dropouts 


state centralized data- 


3 trict; reported to state 




base P 


§ 0 Locally reported from 


© % of students complet- 


° State matched database q* 


^ postsecondary institu- 


ing high school entering 


of secondary and post- £, 


tions to state 


postsecondary institu- 


secondary records fg 




tions 


a. 


p ^ 

& <d- 1 a cm cm cm i 

c 


* w Eia E3B RSSJ r 


P 1=3 C=3 C=3 C=l L (b 

Q 


aJ ° Locally implemented 


• % of students mastering 


Wl 

C 

° Statewide vocational 3 


Q checklists 


80% of occupational 


ft 

testing system 




competencies 




° Local student or 


® % of students placed in a 


0 Unemployment 


employer survey 


job related to training 


Insurance Data matched 




• % of students retained in 


to program completers 




job after six months 


with social security # 




® % of students earning a 






living wage 




1 — 


Workforce Development 
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Sharing Practices To improve Accountability 

We recognize that no one has all of the answers to the issues raised in this introduction. Most 
of the measurement issues related to the conflicting purposes of vocational education (school 
reform versus workforce development) and governance/system delivery (centralized versus decen- 
tralized) are quite complex. All states are working on parts of the system or systems. It is hoped 
that the parts eventually sum to a whole. 

Earlier in this document we provided the NASBE’s ten action- oriented standards which are 
intended to guide the development of overall state accountability efforts. The case studies provid- 
ed in this document describe promising practices or particular strategies within an accountability 
system that have opera tionalized some of the NASBE standards. The necessary components 
described in this report include the following areas: 

• Setting Standards 

• Assessment Systems 

• Curriculum Strategies 

• System Supports 

• Quality Assurance 

• Policy Linkages 

Within these areas, states have worked hard to develop particular components to their sys- 
tem. It is hoped that this document provides a vehicle to share some of the lessons learned relat- 
ed to the varying strategies employed state to state. The sharing of practices across the states may 
be helpful to those willing to take the time to analyze and reflect on others’ efforts. In some 
cases, a strategy from another state could be adopted. In most cases, the lessons learned would 
need to be adapted to particular state conditions. At other times, the strategy may not be a viable 
option to either adopt or adapt. In these cases, learning from the challenges faced by others may 
help the reader see his or her own situation in a different light. 

This document is an evolving publication aimed primarily at state administrators and state pol- 
icymakers. We hope to collect additional strategies from states over time, and mail out periodic 
updates (see Resources section). The “answers” to complex accountability questions are years 
down the road. As states continue to experiment and take test flights, we will need to observe, 
question, and incorporate new ideas into our own practice. Hopefully, this document will offer 
one more tool to help state administrators fine-tune their flight plan under always changing con- 
ditions. 

Buckle up, keep your seatbelts fastened, and enjoy the flight . . . 



“It is hoped that this docu- 
ment provides a vehicle to 
share some of the lessons 
learned related to the vary- 
ing strategies employed state 
to state.” 
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The standard-setting process is widely acknowledged as the cornerstone of 
recent education reform efforts to guarantee educational accountability based 
on student performance at the individual, school, district and state levels. In 
an effort to clarify what is expected of students, states across the nation, pro- 
fessional subject matter organizations, and industry- based partnerships have 
set about defining the standards, or skills and knowledge, required of stu- 
dents. Standards are the first step toward developing an integrated system of 
accountability that is built on student performance. Standards define an 
aspect ofisfudehttperformance that is measurable, and build on the skills that 
are learned as students progress through each stage of the educational system 
and into the workplace. This section includes descriptions of the implementa- 



tion of standard-setting efforts in vocational education programs, state sys- 
temic accountability^efforts, and industry-based partnerships. Standard- 
setting efforts included in this section describe implementatipn''Stfategi' 
one or more of the following categories of learning: 






ubject specific academic knowledge and skills 
Career, occupational, or technical skil^ 

Crossdisciplinary, workplace readiness, and interpersonal skills 



Building a State-Endorsed Occupational Credentialing 
System 



Policy Rationale and Goals: In 1992, the Illinois legislature passed the Occupational 
Skill Standards Act (Public Act 87-1210), which established the Illinois Occupational Skill 
Standards and Credentialing Council (IOSSCC), a nine-member panel composed of rep- 
resentatives from business, industry, and labor. The lead agency designated to organize 
and staff the IOSSCC was the Illinois State Board of Education, with five members of the 
IOSSCC appointed by the Governor and four by the State Superintendent of Education. 

According to Kathy Nicholson-Tosh, Skill Standards project manager, from the begin- 
ning, Illinois wanted the standard-setting process to be a “business and industry-led ven- 
ture.” It “took time for appointments to be made and for the group to get together to 
begin to build the policies and infrastructure” that 
would frame the state’s subsequent effort. The IOSSCC 
was first convened by the Illinois State Board of 
Education on January 31, 1994, where much of the 
time and initial meetings were spent establishing a com- 
mon vision and mission for the IOSSCC’s role in work- 
force development: 

The vision of the IOSSCC is to have a statewide 
system of industry- defined and recognized skill 
standards and credentials for all major skill occu- 
pations that provide strong employment and 
earnings opportunities in Illinois. To achieve this 
vision, IOSSCC will play a major role in estab- 
lishing and marketing these systems in the private sector for use in hiring, 
training, and promotion. IOSSCC will establish industry subcouncils to 
identify skilled occupations and recognize or develop skill standards and cre- 
dentialing systems based on a common set of policies and procedures. The 
subcouncils will be responsible for developing marketing and promotion 
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plans and developing or identifying information to be used in career infor- 
mation systems. (IOSSCC, 1997, p.4) 

Essentially, the IOSSCC concluded that its role will be to serve three primary 
purposes: 

1 . Recognition and development of skill standards and credentialing systems 

2. Marketing and promotion of their use in the private sector 

3. Working with state councils and agencies to promote the application of standards 
and credentials in all approved and funded workforce development programs 

Implementation Strategy: According to Nicholson-Tosh, the IOSSCC spent many 
months after the initial appointment of members defining an implementation strategy in 
keeping with the vision and mission of the IOSSCC. The IOSSCC “deliberated extensive- 
ly as new territory was being covered — when the first policies were passed, everyone 
cheered.” The IOSSCC decided that a subcouncil structure would best serve the interests 
of all economic sectors in the state. The state’s economy was grouped into fourteen cate- 
gories which basically align with categories developed by the National Skill Standards 
Board, though there is some variation. The categories include the following: 

1) Agriculture and Natural Resources 

2) Construction 

3) Energy and Utilities 

4) Manufacturing 

5) Communications 

6) Transportation, Distribution, and Logistics 

7) Health and Social Services 

8) Educational Services 

9) Hospitality 

10) Marketing and Retail Trade 

11) Business and Administrative/Information Services 

12) Applied Science and Engineering 

13) Financial Services 

14) Legal and Protective Services 



Of the fourteen subcouncils planned by the IOSSCC, nine have been appointed. 
According to Nicholson-Tosh, the IOSSCC, in consultation with the Illinois Occupational 
Information and Coordinating Committee, “spent a good deal of time grouping indus- 
tries and occupations to determine appropriate representation on the subcouncils.” The 
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IOSSCC’s 1997 Progress Report states that “Each subcouncil consists of 15 to 25 employ- 
er and worker representatives who are nominated from major industry, trade, and profes- 
sional associations and labor unions from all segments of the industry and regions of the 
state. In addition, a representative from the secondary and postsecondary workforce 
preparation system serves on the subcouncil.” (p. 6) The primary responsibilities of the 
subcouncils are identifying the occupations and occupational clusters that will be included 
in the system, marketing and promoting the state-endorsed skill standards, recommending 
skill standards and credentialing systems to the IOSSCC for final approval, and establish- 
ing standards development committees for an identified occupation. 

Standards development committees, appointed by the subcouncils, are responsible for 
the actual production of the skill standards and credentialing and assessment systems. The 
committees include 10 to 12 employer and worker representatives who are experts in the 
occupation or occupational cluster. These committees also identify related academic skills 
and recommend endorsement of the standards and credentialing system, to the industry 
subcouncil. 

Evolution of Strategy: According to Nicholson-Tosh, from the beginning, the 
IOSSCC has “been concerned that standards be specific enough for curriculum and 
assessment.” Therefore, the IOSSCC established criteria in its review process for applica- 
tions from subcouncils for skill standards and credentialing systems endorsement: 

• First, occupational standards must be identified for all major skill areas of the 
defined occupation or occupational cluster. Related academic standards and 
workplace skills must also be identified, and expected levels of performance must 
be specified. 

• Second, occupational standards must be formally validated and endorsed by a rep- 
resentative group of employers and workers within an industry on a statewide, 
regional, or national basis. Standards are to be reviewed and modified at least every 
five years. 

• Third, assessment of skill standards must be competency- based. The approaches 
used must be supported and endorsed by industry, valid, reliable, and can include 
written and oral examinations, performance assessments, and portfolio reviews. 
These must be conducted in part by a third-party process led by industry- designat- 
ed organizations. 

• Fourth, the occupational standards, assessment, and credentialing systems must be 
widely accessible to the general public in Illinois. 

• Finally, the occupational standards and credentialing systems must be marketed and 
promoted by the industry. (IOSSCC, 1997, p.8) 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: To date, the IOSSCC has endorsed 15 industry skill stan- 
dards products. While the IOSSCC believes that it has “the skill standards development 




process down, assessment and credentialing are the current focus,” according to 
Nicholson-Tosh. The IOSSCC has learned that it takes “time for good reform to happen. 
The nine members appointed to the IOSSCC are involved on a voluntary basis and are 
very committed to the effort. They are not a rubber stamp group.” It is this kind of com- 
mitment by the IOSSCC that encourages efforts by state agencies to continue to coordi- 
nate activities. Every other month, representatives from education and workforce develop- 
ment agencies “all sit at the table and plan together, providing input to what the IOSSCC 
will work on.” 

Illinois is observing how industry skill standards and assessment systems are evolving in 
other states and is participating in the National Skill Standards Board “Building Linkages 
Project” in the manufacturing sector. Illinois is working closely with Indiana, the lead 
state in the NSSB manufacturing effort, and is considering modeling some aspects of its 
credentialing system after Indiana’s scenario- based performance assessments. 






Illinois Occupational Skill Standards and Credentialing Council (IOSSCC). (1997). Progress report, 
January 1994-July 1997, Illinois skills standards. Springfield, IL: Author. 




Integrating Subject-Specific and Employability Skills in 
State Standards and Assessment Reform 



Policy Rationale and Goals: In May 1996, the New Jersey State Board of Education 
adopted Core Curriculum Content Standards to form the basis for changing the delivery 
of curriculum, instruction, and assessment in New Jersey schools. According to the New 
Jersey Department of Education, “These standards and indicators define the knowledge 
and skills that all students are expected to acquire by the completion of their thirteen year 
public school education.” (1998, p.l) Core Curriculum Content Standards have been 
adopted by the state Board in the following seven academic areas: [1] visual and perform- 
ing arts, [2] comprehensive health and physical education, [3] language arts literacy, [4] 
mathematics, [5] science, [6] social studies, and [7] world languages. 

In addition to the subject-specific standards, New 
Jersey adopted standards modeled in part after the 
employability skills identified by the 1992 Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) 
report. While the subject-specific standards committees 
were in the process of reviewing proposed content stan- 
dards, “certain themes reoccurred. These common 
themes reinforce[d] the notion that each content area 
draws on key elements of other content areas. For exam- 
ple, the need for students to learn problem-solving and 
critical thinking skills was reflected in all of the sets of 
standards.” (1996, p.l) 

In order to include these kinds of skills and knowl- 
edge in the changes to the state’s instructional and 
assessment system, the New Jersey Board of Education also adopted Cross-Content 
Workplace Readiness Standards. These standards reflect the goals of both educating stu- 
dents in subject-specific knowledge and, at the same time, emphasizing the kinds of skills 
that more broadly reflect the competencies all students will need in order to succeed in 







society and the workplace. According to the Cross-Content Workplace Readiness 
Standards, all students in New Jersey will be able to accomplish the following: 

® Develop career planning and workplace readiness skills 

® Use technology, information, and other tools 

• Use critical thinking, decisionmaking, and problem-solving skills 

® Demonstrate self-management skills 

• Apply safety principles 

Unlike the subject-specific standards, the Cross-Content Workplace Readiness 
Standards are not broken out by grade level. Rather, New Jersey intends for schools to 
begin to incorporate these concepts in their programs at all grade levels with age- appro- 
priate activities such as “positive work habits” at the K-4 level or “preparing a resume” in 
high school. 

Implementation Strategy: The New Jersey Department of Education is currently in 
the process of proposing the administrative code that, when adopted, will introduce a 
wide range of changes to the state’s educational system. The goal outlined in the adminis- 
trative code proposed in May 1998 is to phase in a new assessment system that will be 
fully functional by the time students graduate in 2006. 

The administrative code under discussion and public review proposes a series of 
changes in the statewide assessment system and provides guidelines for the integration of 
subject-specific and Cross-Content Workplace Readiness Standards into what New Jersey 
terms a student’s “career education.” 

Proposed Changes to the Assessment System: Students will be assessed with a new set of 
tests aligned to the state standards at grades 4, 8, and 11 — 12. New Jersey will no longer 
require boards of education and charter schools to administer commercial achievement 
tests “annually or at any particular grade level.” The system will “be the assessment of 
record” and will combine state-administered paper- and-pencil assessments that include 
multiple-choice, open-ended response, and short-answer items. In addition, the New 
Jersey Department of Education will “develop and administer performance assessments 
collaboratively with districts and charter schools. These portions of the tests will be scored 
locally.... The department will provide... guidance and scoring rubrics to ensure mea- 
surement consistency across the state.” (1998, p.3) 

According to the proposed code, the revised assessment system will have multiple pur- 
poses. Results will be given to parents and students to provide individual information 
about student progress. Assessment results will also be used by districts and charter 
schools to gauge “the alignment of their curriculum and instructional strategies with the 
Core Curriculum Content Standards and cumulative progress indicators.” In turn, the 
New Jersey Department of Education will use the assessment system to certify that 




schools and districts are “providing a thorough and efficient education for all students.” 
(1998, p.3) Results will also be published in an annual report card providing information 
about educational trends to the state’s taxpayers. 

Proposed Career Education: According to the proposed administrative code, students 
will receive career awareness in kindergarten through grade 4, career exploration in grades 
5 through 8, and career preparation in grades 9 through 12. Students will begin to devel- 
op individual career plans during the career exploration phase and will identify a career 
major before the 11th grade: “The career majors are broad clusters of programs of study 
that will show the relevance of the Core Curriculum Content Standards to the student’s 
career plans.” (1998, p.3) Students will also be required to complete a “structured learn- 
ing experience,” which includes volunteer activities, community service, paid or unpaid 
employment, or participation in a school-based enterprise. The structured learning experi- 
ence will be documented through a contract describing the learning expectations; terms; 
and conditions of the experience signed by the student, the parents, and the employer. 

Evolution of Strategy: The New Jersey Department of Education’s current proposal 
for the education system grew out of recent efforts to build consensus among the gover- 
nor’s office, the legislature, education and workforce training agencies, business and 
industry, parents, and local education systems. In addition, New Jersey was one of the first 
eight states to receive federal funding under the School-to-Work Opportunities Act 
(STWOA) and had already begun to approach education reform from a systemic perspec- 
tive in order to meet the state’s critical need for a well-prepared workforce. According to 
Martha Huleatte of the Office of School-to-Career and College Initiatives, when New 
Jersey first submitted its request for STWOA funds, the state had already “gone to a state 
employment and training commission,” developing a common plan for workforce devel- 
opment involving education, labor, human services, and commerce departments. 

Through the adoption of both content-specific and Cross-Content Workplace Readiness 
Standards, New Jersey aims to continue to “embody school-to-work elements” in state 
reforms. According to Huleatte, to further the integration of school-to-work elements and 
improve the preparation of all students, the Department of Education recognized that 
“education is not just for the college -bound” and is spreading that message throughout 
the proposed changes to the education code. 

Evaluation Strategies: Over time and through the development of a state assessment 
system built around and aligned to content-specific and Cross-Content Workplace 
Readiness Standards, New Jersey intends to respond to the concerns of local educators 
regarding the implementation of the significant changes to the educational delivery system 
that has been proposed. According to Huleatte, in fact, support for these changes contin- 
ues to be heard throughout the state. The “business community is gready supportive [of 
the changes] and [is] becoming more vocal.” Through a state Chamber of Commerce ini- 




tiative called “School Counts,” New Jersey employers are encouraged to ask for high 
school transcripts, thus supporting the state’s academic and employability efforts. In addi- 
tion, New Jersey has launched a public information campaign to encourage parents to 
become aware of the changes taking place. 
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Using Employability Skill Standards and Career-Related 
Areas of Study 

Policy Rationale and Goals: Since the early 1990s, state-level education reform efforts 
in Oregon have centered around raising standards for student performance through a 
state driven system of student skill certification that embraces the notion of “new basics,” 
including raising academic standards and employability skills such as communication and 
problem-solving. Oregon first introduced major educational change along these lines 
through legislation in 1991, and then again through revisions to the law passed in 1995: 

Oregon expects more of its students. It expects students to master not only 
the traditional basics — reading, writing, and arithmetic — but also the new 
basics necessary for success in the next century — advanced mathematics, 
advanced science and the ability to apply academic knowledge in practical 
ways. The Oregon Educational Act for the 21st 
Century, passed by the state legislature in 1991, 
calls on schools to hold students accountable for 
higher academic standards. Students will 
demonstrate what they know and can do through 
complex assignments and periodic tests. Students 
who achieve the high standards will receive 
certificates certifying their abilities. (ODE, 

1998b, p.l) 

Implementation Strategy: In 1991, the Legislature 
passed the Oregon Educational Act for the 21st 
Century, a sweeping initiative to reform the state’s pub- 
lic education system. As part of this legislation, Oregon 
adopted certificates of “initial” and “advanced” mastery: the CIM and the CAM. Many of 
the provisions in the law were modeled after recommendations in the 1990 report of the 
National Center on Education and the Economy (NCEE), America’s Choice ! High Skills 
or Low Wages, warning that schools must raise academic standards for all students for the 
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United States to prosper in an increasingly competitive global economy. The CIM and the 
CAM were introduced as the state’s framework for a standards-based, performance-driven 
student assessment and certification system. The CIM, awarded at approximately age 16, 
would be followed by the CAM at around age 18. All standards, including CIM, CAM, 
and PASS — the state’s new performance based admission standards for the Oregon 
University System — are aligned. 1 

In 1995, “mounting fiscal pressures and opposition from parents” prompted Oregon 
legislators “to take another look at the state’s comprehensive school-reform act — includ- 
ing its pioneering adoption of certificates of mastery.” (Sommerfeld, 1995a) In response 
to criticism from the public that the standards for the certificates were unclear and fears 
that local diplomas would be replaced by the state CIM and CAM, the Oregon legislature 
passed another piece of legislation clarifying many of the requirements of the original act, 
including the option that students seeking a CAM would have access to both college- 
preparatory classes and vocational and technical training, “something the critics had said 
the act called into question.” (Sommerfeld, 1995b) 

According to Holly Miles, coordinator of Data and Grants Management for the 
Oregon State Department of Education, the changes in 1995 attempted to address the 
concerns that the state reforms were driven by business needs, not by parents. The “origi- 
nal legislation did not use ‘educational’ terminology and in 1995, the standards were 
recast in traditional academic terms (i.e., communication vs. English, computation vs. 
math) and a new timeline was put in place. Now we are dealing with learning and 
unlearning the new vs. the old CAM (and CIM).” The Oregon Department of Education 
(ODE) has written the administrative rules for the 1995 legislation, for release in 
December 1998. Both the CIM and the CAM will be awarded to students based on a sys- 
tem of combined local and state assessments tied to state-adopted standards. 

The CAM builds on the CIM and is focused on the 12th grade benchmarks and 
career-related learning standards which were adopted by the State Board of Education on 
December 19, 1996. (Oregon Department of Education, 1998a) The CAM “program 
components for schools” were approved by the State Board of Education on June 17, . 
1998. For students to earn a CAM, they must achieve the following: 

• Meet state academic content standards through state (English, math, science, and 
social studies) and local (the arts and second languages) assessments 

• Meet state career- related learning standards through local assessments (personal 
management, problem-solving, teamwork, communication, workplace systems, 
career development, and employment foundations) 

® Participate in career-related learning experiences (community-based, work-based, 
or school-based) 

Schools are required to provide students with contextual learning experiences within 
an endorsement area. The state has adopted six endorsement areas — arts & communica- 




tion, business & management, human resources, health services, industrial & engineering 
systems, natural resource systems — but districts can also develop their own. 

The 1995 revisions to the state’s reform agenda addressed parental concerns by clarify- 
ing that districts could continue to offer a traditional diploma. While districts are mandat- 
ed to offer the CIM and the CAM, the certificates themselves will be optional. It is 
Oregon’s hope that these policies continue to drive statewide change while continuing to 
address the concerns of the public. According to Miles, the state intends the CIM to drive 
higher academic standards and the CAM to drive the adoption of instructional strategies 
that emphasize contextual learning through the required “endorsement areas,” “career- 
related standards,” and “career-related learning experiences.” 

Evolution of Strategy: The state’s implementation strategy has evolved over time. 
Oregon is finding that it is critical for its administrative rules to be written so that the 
needs of all students are met and so that students have the flexibility to switch easily 
between endorsement areas. According to Miles, the state has spent a great deal of time 
working on adaptive assessments for special populations and has embraced a collaborative 
process, which is typical of Oregon. They have involved members of the public, the busi- 
ness community, administrators, and teachers in developing the standards and assessments. 
The state is also proposing that some schools be considered “incentive schools” to try dif- 
ferent models for implementing all aspects of the CAM. 

In 1997, the legislature responded to ODE research that indicated that schools would 
need more time to implement the CAM and extended the time frame for full implementa- 
tion to 2004-2005. In addition, the legislation now requires districts to show progress . 
toward CAM implementation each year. 

Most local districts are currently focused on implementing the CIM; however, the 
state is continuing with its work so that the CAM can be up and running by the time dis- 
tricts are ready to develop the “program components” that must be in place for students 
to be certified with a CAM. 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: For Oregon, research conducted in cooperation with local 
districts has been essential to implementation of the CIM and the CAM. In the summer 
of 1996, ODE selected 15 small districts to assess the difficulties they would face in 
implementing CAM endorsement areas. Teams from ODE facilitated a planning process 
with representative groups from each area, including businesses, parents, teachers, and 
administrators. These groups were asked what they would need to implement the CAM 
and what they thought they could offer given the timeline for implementation. The 
research indicated that districts would need five years to prepare, which was one factor 
prompting the legislature to change the time frame. In addition, the technical assistance 
provided by the state teams encouraged several of the local school districts to continue 
with the planning process without state intervention. 

Though Oregon has been through substantial revisions to the original legislation envi- 
sioned in 1991, the changes are integral to the political process and are in direct response 




to the concerns of the public. ODE is moving forward with implementation with this 
long-term view in mind. As the first draft of the administrative rules for the CAM go out 
for public comment, the tradition of openness and close public scrutiny will continue. In 
preparation for the public hearings, ODE conducted fifteen public information meetings. 
Following those public hearings, the final rules will be adopted. 
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1. Oregon adopted PASS ' the Proficiency-based Admission Standard System , which will require students to 
demonstrate their knowledge and skills in six content areas for college admission and PREP \ 
Proficiencies for Entry into Programs , which identifies proficiencies in academic and technical skills 
necessary for success in community college programs and are aligned with CAM and PASS. 
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Using Integrated Technical and Academic Competency 
Standards 



Policy Rationale and Goals: Beginning in 1990, Ohio developed Occupational 
Competency Analysis Profiles (OCAPs) for use as the basis of occupational training cur- 
riculum in both secondary and adult education programs. Business and industry panels 
developed OCAPs for approximately 60 occupational areas. Each OCAP includes separate 
lists of occupational, employability, and academic competencies. Assessments for each 
OCAP have also been developed. The OCAP system has been in place for several years 
and is implemented on a statewide basis. In 1998, however, Ohio began the process of 
shifting from OCAPs which separate occupational, employability, and academic competen- 
cies, to a model integrating technical and academic student competencies. In the future, 
Integrated Technical and Academic Competencies 
(ITACs) will serve as the curricular framework for 
career- focused education in the state. 

Changes in the economy which demanded increased 
levels of skill and knowledge and specific changes in 
Ohio educational law and policy were the major forces 
driving the change from OCAPs to ITACs. First, 

Senate Bill 55 increased the number of credits required 
for graduation and changed graduation test require- 
ments from end of the 8 th grade to competencies at the 
end of the 10 th grade. Second, “Ohio’s Future at Work: 

Beyond 2000” redirected Ohio’s vocational education 
program from a goal of preparing for entry-level jobs to 
preparation for work and continuing education. The rationale for ITACs is further sup- 
ported by the requirement of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act 
of 1998 (Perkins III) that “all students are taught the same challenging academic profi- 
ciencies as all other students.” 

ITACs are to be used by local districts as a resource for program planning and as the 
basis for curriculum, instruction, and assessment, and will serve primarily for secondary 







and adult programs with articulation to postsecondary programs. Competencies from 
Tech Prep curriculum at both the secondary and post-secondary instructional levels will 
also be used and will describe the performance levels required for articulation from one 
level to the next. ITACs are intended to help instructors [1] expand student options for 
achieving career and educational goals; [2] integrate instruction and include active, pro- 
ject-based learning; [3] prepare students with a broad base of transferable career skills; [4] 
build partnerships between education and business/industry; and [5] support proficiency 
test scores. 

Implementation Strategy: The Division of Vocational and Adult Education is provid- 
ing leadership in the development of ITACs. Ohio has embraced a four step process in the 
development of ITACs: [1] national academic, employability, and occupational standards 
are reviewed and synthesized; [2] standards are reviewed by both vocational and academic 
teachers; [3] the standards are updated and validated by business and industry representa- 
tives; [4] the standards are reviewed for direct links to Ohio Competency-Based 
Education Models and Ohio Proficiency Test Learning Outcomes. 

Core, Career Cluster, and Specialization ITACs Form the model in Ohio 

° Core ITACs represent what individuals need to know and be able to do to be suc- 
cessful — in further education, in a career, and in fife. Core ITACs integrate acade- 
mic, employability and technical competencies common across subject areas. The 
Core ITAC was co-developed with educators representing all aspects of elementary 
and secondary education. The Core ITAC is organized into six strands that thread 
throughout the entire model: [1] solving problems and thinking skillfully, [2] 
working responsibly, [3] communicating effectively, [4] planning and managing a 
career, [5] applying technology, [6] and managing resources. Competencies are 
developed for each strand. Each strand features real-world scenarios and guiding 
questions that set the stage for active, problem-based learning. 

® Career Cluster ITACs consist of the competencies which form a common founda- 
tion of related occupations or industries. The six Career Cluster ITACs provide a 
broad foundation for entry-level, technical, and professional careers. Ohio’s six 
career clusters are [1] arts and communications, [2] business and management, [3] 
industrial engineering systems, [4] human resources, [5] environmental and agri- 
cultural, [6] and health services. Career Cluster ITACs feature scenarios and guid- 
ing questions for each strand that illustrate types of workplaces within each cluster. 

0 Specialization ITACs consist of those competencies critical to success in a specific 
industry or occupation. Specialization ITACs feature scenarios and guiding ques- 
tions related to the Core and Career Cluster ITACs that illustrate types of work- 
places within a specific industry or occupation. 

Evolution of Strategy: The development and implementation processes are complex 
and labor intensive. For example, Ohio has found that in developing some of the Career 




Cluster competencies, national skill standards may not provide a broad enough base for an 
entire cluster. Furthermore, in developing the Core ITACS, Ohio found it was important 
that the standards be developed jointly as opposed to in isolation of each subject matter or 
concept. In other words, when academic and employability components were co-devel- 
oped, buy-in and ownership of the standards was created both for academic and technical 
educators. In the development of the Specialization ITACs, the integration of academics 
has been a difficult process, particularly when it comes to defining the academics skills that 
are equivalent to appropriate grade-level proficiencies. 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: As a result of using academic, technical, and national and 
state curriculum models in the development of ITACs, there has been a wide range of 
support from all stakeholder groups, including academic and technical educators from 
both secondary and postsecondary education. The OCAPs have been effective in setting 
standards for vocational education, in providing the framework for accountability in the 
programs, and for identifying student competencies on career passports for employers and 
postsecondary institutions. Ohio is convinced that the new ITACs will reflect the higher 
order academic and technical competencies now required for students’ academic and 
career success. 
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ill Standards to Measure Student 



Policy Rationale and Goals: Since discussions that began in the mid-1970s, 
Oklahoma has been committed to developing a system of skill certification for its voca- 
tional students. Over 16 years ago, the Oklahoma Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education (Oklahoma Vo-Tech), a separate agency from the Oklahoma 
Department of Education, began to develop a competency- based testing program to mea- 
sure the skills of vocational students in its comprehensive high school vocational programs 
and area vocational and technical centers. The Testing Division began as a segment of 
Evaluation and Testing Services in 1982; and in 1990, the Testing Division became a sep- 
arate unit within Oklahoma Vo-Tech, growing from a staff of three in 1982 to 15 in 
1998. The Testing Division’s mission is to accomplish the following: 

Implement a valid system to measure occupational competencies of students 
and industry workers, to meet the evolving certification needs of Oklahoma 
and select national groups: 

The Testing Division works closely with vocational programs to establish 
occupational standards and measures for their students. To meet the certifi- 
cation needs of our vocational programs and 
industry, the Testing Division develops and con- 
tinually maintains a variety of occupational 
duty/task fists and tests.... Our duty/task fists 
are an important part of Oklahoma’s system of 
standards and measures. They ensure that our 
curriculum addresses industry’s needs and that 
vocational students have attained those skills nec- 
essary for job success. (Oklahoma Department of 
Vocational-Technical Education, 1998) 
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Implementation Strategy: The testing program as originally envisioned by business 
leaders and the Oklahoma Board for Vocational and Technical Education was closely 
linked to the framework under development by the National Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and the state counterpart, the Oklahoma State 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (SOICC). NOICC is a federal intera- 
gency committee, established by Congress in 1976: 

NOICC has two basic missions. One is to improve communication and 
coordination among developers and users of occupational and career infor- 
mation. The other is to help states meet the occupational information needs 
of two major constituencies: 1) planners and managers of vocational educa- 
tion and job training programs and 2) individuals making career decisions. 
(Oklahoma Department of Vocational-Technical Education, 1992) 

The NOICC and SOICC information systems are based on specific occupations. In 
turn, as Oklahoma built its system, it chose a testing strategy based not on broad occupa- 
tional categories, industry areas, or general workplace competencies, but on specific occu- 
pations. Oklahoma’s testing program builds curriculum and assessment from specific occu- 
pational duty/task lists for over 60 program areas. The validity of the duty /task fists, cur- 
riculum, and assessments is verified and endorsed by industry advisory groups for each 
program area. 

Since its inception, the Testing Division has developed over 60 duty/task fists, 
addressing approximately 300 vocational occupations. According to Chuck Hopkins, an 
Oklahoma Vo-Tech official, starting at the occupational level is most useful for their pur- 
poses. Creating a separate duty/task fist based on an occupation gives instructors informa- 
tion about “all the skills that are required and a foundation for the mix of tests and cur- 
riculum.” In addition, “employers can identify with the system — people are hired for 
specific jobs” as opposed to broad industry clusters. The duty/task fists contain employa- 
bility skills that often cut across occupations, and instructors can combine information 
from fists to meet the needs of students in their courses. 

Evolution of Strategy: Oklahoma Vo-Tech administers the program with the help of 
testing fiaisons/assessment coordinators at the school sites. The analysis of all test results 
is done at the state level. According to Hopkins, the biggest changes occurring now 
involve “going to the Internet system” and keeping up with technology. The Testing 
Division envisions using the Internet for ordering curriculum and testing materials, man- 
aging the test results process, and providing information to school sites and Vo-Tech cen- 
ters. Oklahoma Vo-Tech sees great promise in the use of technology for the testing pro- 
gram and hopes to use video-conferencing to provide inservice programs statewide. As 
Hopkins asserts, “Technology is the next step — as the whole system changes from teach- 
ing to learning.” 

Over the years, Oklahoma Vo-Tech has also developed extensive curriculum materials 
and information that tie closely to the duty/task fists and assessments. The Curriculum 




and Instructional Materials Center distributes the materials and is in the process of devel- 
oping an on-line catalog for teachers and school site coordinators. The Curriculum and 
Testing Divisions market the materials at shows and conferences and distribute catalogs 
widely throughout the state and nation. 

Lessons Learned: Oklahoma Vo-Tech is confident in its occupational testing program 
and counts among its successes the continued endorsement and validation received from 
industry. In addition, the state makes substantial investments in developing curriculum 
materials to support instructors. According to Hopkins, the Testing Division conducts 
regular customer surveys and focus groups and “is constantly looking at ways to 
improve — we go through all the hoops.” They have found that while instructors are not 
required to use their materials, the majority consistently do. 

As states implement testing systems, it is important to remember that “the perfect sys- 
tem is almost impossible to administer — testing great numbers of students accurately is 
difficult and resources do limit the scope of our dream systems,” explains Hopkins. Much 
research is conducted, and the assessment system is tested on incumbent workers in the 
construction office and sales industries, measuring both “hard” and “soft” skills. The close 
connections maintained by Oklahoma Vo-Tech with both industry and vocational instruc- 
tors have resulted in “no political opposition to the system” and it is consistently endorsed 
by the State Board of Vocational and Technical Education. The testing program has also 
maintained political support by avoiding “penalties for individuals” and “staying compe- 
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Building Accountability Through Clear and Focused 
Standards 



Policy Rationale and Goals: Like nearly all states, beginning in the early 1990s, 
Virginia has been in the process of drafting and adopting a set of state standards that 
describe the skills and knowledge students should achieve at various stages of their educa- 
tional careers. In 1995, Virginia adopted “Standards of Learning” in the core academic 
subjects of English/language arts, math, science, and history/social science. According to 
the American Federation of Teachers’ Making Standards 
Matter 1 997: An Annual Fifty-State Report on Efforts to 
Raise Academic Standards, 

Virginia’s standards are extraordinarily clear, 
focused, and well grounded in content. Their 
grade-by-grade and course-by-course structure 
ensures that they will be useful to teachers and 
other school staff regardless of the grade or sub- 
ject they are involved in. ...They reflect some 
tough choices about what is most important for 
students to learn, rather than trying to cover 
everything. It is because of this combination of 
clarity, detail, content, and precision that we con- 
sider Virginia’s standards ‘exemplary’ and worthy 
of a close look by other states. (Gandal, 1997, p .95 ) 

In addition to adopting a set of standards in the four core academic content areas, 
Virginia is in the process of building other components of a standards-driven state 
accountability system that will support the integration of these standards statewide. 
According to a response from Virginia that was contained in the appendix of the AFT 
Making Standards Matter 1997 report, the state’s Superintendent of Public Instruction at 
that time, Richard T. La Pointe, described four components of the state’s “educational 
reform package: [1] rigorous standards in the four content areas; [2] assessments designed 






to assess those standards; [3] accreditation standards for schools which consider student 
performance on these standards in the accreditation decisions; and [4] a school perfor- 
mance report card to the public.” (p.160) The state’s Standards of Learning were adopted 
after an extensive review process throughout the state. 

Implementation Strategy: Since adoption of the state’s Standards of Learning, 
Virginia has been establishing a new assessment system to measure student competencies 
aligned with the state standards. In the spring of 1998, Virginia administered new 
Standards of Learning tests to public school students in grades three, five, and eight in 
math, English, history, and social sciences. End-of-course exams were also administered to 
high school students in eight subject areas. Committees responsible for setting the 
Standards of Learning reviewed the results of the high school exams to determine passing 
scores and recommended that students would have to answer between 60 - 70 % of ques- 
tions correctly in order to pass and, eventually, to graduate. (Portner, 1999, p.181) “Not 
only will students, starting with the Class of 2004, need to have passed six of the eleven 
high school tests to graduate, but schools where less than 70 percent of students have 
passed the tests also will face the loss of their accreditation, starting in 2007.” (Benning, 
1998) Public accountability will be further enhanced by a state requirement that schools 
provide detailed information to the public on student achievement, results of Standards of 
Learning tests, crime statistics, and attendance. Districts are also given the option of 
including information deemed pertinent for explaining the results and putting the statis- 
tics in context. Teachers will be supported in their efforts to improve student learning by 
a $25 million staff development program with $14.3 million for extra remedial courses. 

Lessons Learned: Like other states involved in developing standards-based accountabil- 
ity systems, Virginia has taken time to build support for the reforms and is giving schools 
and students the time needed to implement the wide range of changes. According to the 
Virginia Board of Education which adopted passing scores for 27 Standards of Learning 
tests in October 1998, the “implementation period is intended to give educators time to 
use test results to strengthen school programs where needed.” (Virginia Department of 
Education, 1998) Academic standards and an emphasis on student learning results present 
both challenges and opportunities for vocational programs and schools with a focus on 
career preparation and technical training. For schools participating in the Southern 
Regional Education Board’s High Schools That Work (HSTW) network, Virginia’s 
emphasis on academic standards and assessment provides the possibility of deepening 
many of the changes in curriculum and instruction that are already beginning to occur. 
With its emphasis on using data for program improvement, HSTW schools have taken 
many of the first steps that all schools in the state will eventually need to take in order to 
incorporate a data-driven approach to school improvement. In January 1999, the Virginia 
Department of Education presented a one and one-half day workshop for teams from 64 
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HSTW sites on using data in a systemic approach to improving teaching and learning. 
While the workshops focused, in part, on using the 1998 HSTW assessment results, par- 
ticipants were also encouraged to use other school- based data, including results on the 
state’s new set of assessments. 
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Policy Rationale and Goals: A wide range of efforts to develop standards-based sys- 
tems that define and assess the skills and competencies of employees in various industries 
and occupations have been underway at the national and state levels for many years. 
Secondary and postsecondary education systems continue to grapple with improving the 
academic performance of all students and smoothing the transition from high school to 
postsecondary education and training or directly to work. In addition, employers have 
called upon educational institutions to more closely align curriculum and training pro- 
grams to meet the needs of a rapidly changing economy. 

The National Skill Standards Board, established 
under the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, has sup- 
ported the national effort to establish a voluntary skill 
standards system by providing financial support to 22 
national industry skill standards pilot projects. While 
efforts to develop a voluntary, national skill standards 
system continue with the support of educators, private 
sector partners, and state workforce training systems, 
many states have chosen to forge ahead with developing 
industry skill standards that meet their own particular 
workforce development needs. 

One example is the state of Washington. Through 
funds from the School-to-Work Opportunities Act, the 
Washington State Board for Community and Technical 
Colleges has taken the lead in establishing the state’s industry skill standards development 
process. Local community and technical colleges apply to the State Board for funding to 
support local partnerships as they develop industry-defined skill standards. These partner- 
ships involve industry groups and leaders from community and technical colleges, K-12 
schools, and four-year universities. 







In 1994, the state adopted a three-step process for local colleges to follow so that local 
partnerships’ creations will be able to form the basis for standards and assessments that 
eventually will be used statewide. Local partnerships (1) compile “the existing skill 
requirements developed by industry associations, employers, and labor unions”; (2) con- 
vene “focus groups of employers and workers to determine which skills are relevant to the 
state labor market”; and (3) validate “the work of these groups through representative 
samples of the industry statewide.” (Hardcasde, 1998b) Currendy, there are 19 different 
skill standards projects in various stages of development: 

Completed Standards: 

Information Technology 
Allied Oral Health 
Cosmetology 
Secondary Wood Projects 
Telecommunications 
Chiropractic Technicians 

Standards Nearing Completion: 

Manufacturing 
Retail/Wholesale Trade 
Natural Resources Technology 
Law Enforcement 
Food Processing 

More Recent Standards Projects: 

Audiology/Hearing Aid Technology 

Early Childhood Education 

Vocational Instructors 

Para-Educators 

Agriculture 

Travel and Tourism 

Chemical Dependency Counseling 

Optician Technology 

Implementation Strategy: The State Board for Community and Technical Colleges 
has taken the lead in monitoring the overall development of a state industry skill standards 
system. Individual community and technical colleges with particular industry specialization 
are selected to develop skill standards that will eventually be adopted statewide. (Klein, 
1996, p.23) Colleges, in partnerships with business and industry, conduct industry meet- 
ings and apply for funding from the state to help with personnel, printing, and validation 
of materials. The criteria set by the State Board include the following: 




© The job area selected for developing skill standards must be of high demand in the 
local area. 

® Partnerships with business and industry must be clearly established. Strong involve- 
ment of industry associations is highly recommended. 

© Committed college leadership must be present. 

® Evidence of previous work completed on skill standards or competencies in the 
intended job area (both state and national projects) must be demonstrated. 

The Chiropractic Technician Skill Standards is one example of the general approach 
taken by development teams in Washington. Skill standards are defined as the “set of spe- 
cific foundation skills, workplace competencies, technical skills, and performance criteria 
that are developed with cooperation between educators and representatives from busi- 
ness.” (Highline Community College, 1998) After conducting research into prior projects 
and securing project funding, the development team conducted a facilitated Developing a 
Curriculum (DACUM) workshop which clarified the Chiropractic Technician job by list- 
ing the major job functions and related tasks. This “task analysis” was sent to 500 chiro- 
practic offices in Washington for review and validation. The results of the survey of profes- 
sionals further defined the tasks most valued in the field. Finally, “Follow-up work with 
small focus groups, and a foundation skills survey provided the specific details of tasks that 
educators needed for curriculum development.” (Highline Community College, 1998) 

Having completed and published the skill standards document, the development team 
is currently using the skill standards in the classroom and measuring any changes that 
result. A “flexible modularized curriculum” based on the standards is also planned: 
“Students will be able to start the program any time at their current level of competencies 
and finish the program when they master all the tasks. ’’(Highline Community College, 
1998) The next step in the process will be to develop assessments that measure the 
required levels of performance for meeting the skill standards which, in turn, can form the 
basis for certifying program completion and/or licensing, when appropriate. 

Evolution of Strategy: While the strategy outlined above remains largely unchanged, 
local projects have received technical support through a technical consultant and through 
the Washington State Skill Standards Resource Center. The Washington State Work-Based 
Learning Resource Center Guidebook is available on the Resource Center’s Web site and 
responds to the concerns of development teams which were frequendy hampered by the 
lack of standardization of “both the content and process of skill standard development; 
often delaying progress for several months.” The guidebook gives development teams a 
“a ‘standardized’ yet flexible approach with a recommended skill standard development 
process and several state and national models. Additionally, a computer template of the 
process is included to allow for convenient and consistent formatting of [the] data.” 
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Outcomes: In answer to the question “Why do skill standards matter?” the Washington 
State Skill Standards Resource Center states in its guidebook that “updating skills and 
knowledge is now a lifelong endeavor, causing many employers and employees to spend 
more effort, time and money on education and training. Skill standards provide bench- 
marks for making education and training decisions, shaping curricula, and directing funds 
toward high value education and training investments.” 

The commitment to developing skill standards continues at the state level, and the 
projects that are being developed will help educators and trainers understand both techni- 
cal and more general work-readiness skills that workers will need for employment in high- 
skill, high -wage jobs. Assessment and program certification are some of the next steps for 
the state’s industry skill standards system. The State Board intends for the process to lead 
institutions to develop appropriate curriculum and update programs that will be endorsed 
by industry. 

According to Hardcastle, “Getting to scale will require expanding the number of skill 
standards in high-demand and emerging industries and occupations and developing stan- 
dards-based applications for education and state workforce agencies, business, and labor 
organizations.” To continue to build the system, the State Board plans to do the follow- 
ing: 

• Increase the total number of state-endorsed skill standards 

• Support the application of the standards by employers, state education, and 
workforce and employment agencies 

• Develop a model for issuing portable, industry-endorsed skill certificates 

• Design a process for the standards system to stay current with industry needs 

• Continue to provide training and technical assistance to support implementation 
(Hardcastle, 1998a) 
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Emerging Strategies for Setting Standards 



Idaho: Academic Exiting Standards for Grade 9=12 

In January 1999, Idaho presented a third draft of academic “Exiting Standards” for 
grades 9 - 12 in five core subject areas: [1] math, [2] science, [3] social studies, [4] lan- 
guage arts and communications, and [5] health. As the 43rd state to develop standards, 
Idaho has learned from other states and strives to be inclusive of all stakeholders in the 
process. One hundred and thirty people participating in subject area 
subcommittees developed the first draft of “Exiting Standards” in each 
of the five subject areas. Each of the subcommittees is regionally repre- 
sentative and includes vocational and academic teachers, members of the 
business community, and parents. In October 1998, the second draft of 
the Exiting Standards were presented at public hearings. Based on the 
public comments, the third draft will be developed and presented for an 
external review. The next steps for the third draft are approval by the 
State Board of Education and presentation to the legislature, which is expected to occur 
in February 1999. Standards for grades K-8 and curriculum guides and assessments for 
the Exiting Standards for grades 9-12 are also planned. 

Maine: Articulating Secondary and Postsecondary Skill Standards 

Approximately ten years ago, Maine began the process of developing skill standards for 
its secondary and postsecondary technical education programs. In that process, Maine 
developed skill standards in approximately two dozen secondary occupational skill pro- 
gram areas. Because of cuts in state and federal funding in the early 1990s, skill standards 
development had to be put on hold. However, in 1994, under School-to-Work implemen- 
tation funding, Maine resumed the standard setting process and is cur- 
rendy developing a new set of advanced academic and occupational skill 
standards in nearly twenty program areas. The goal of the Workforce 
Education and the Maine Learning Results Project, or WELEARN as it 
is known in Maine, is to complete skill standards in secondary workforce 
education; school-to-work programs; and, potentially, postsecondary 










education. Standards will be developed in close interaction with business and employer 
representatives, and, where possible, these standards will incorporate the frameworks com- 
pleted under the National Skill Standards Board (NSSB). To that end, Maine has reorga- 
nized its current list of courses under the 15 industry sectors identified by the NSSB. 

Wyoming: Setting Academic Standards From the Bottom-Up 

Using a grassroots, bottom-up approach to setting state standards, Wyoming is in the 
second year of the process. Building on the work of districts to develop standards with the 
participation of staff, parents, and community members, the Wyoming Department of 
Education is convening six regional standards development groups. These groups include 
representatives from each school district, the community college in that 
region, and a business and community representative. The groups are 
charged with examining the region’s district standards and identifying 
commonalties across the districts. Each group then develops a set of 
regional goals and benchmark standards for grades 4, 8, and 11. After 
this first phase of the process, state groups are convened that also 
include representatives from the Department of Employment and an 
employer. The state groups use the work of the six regions to develop 
state standards documents. These documents are then compared to national standards as 
well as documents from other states. The third and final phase is the development of per- 
formance standards that describe proficient, advanced, and partially proficient perfor- 
mance at each benchmark level. These drafts are then submitted to focus groups for input 
and to public libraries and schools and placed on the Wyoming Department of Education 
web site for written comments. Standards are further adjusted and submitted to the 
Wyoming State Board of Education for approval. In 1997 - 1998, language arts and 
mathematics standards were developed, followed by science and social studies in 1998 - 
1999. Foreign language and health and physical science are planned for 1999 - 2000 and 
career/vocational education and fine/performing arts in 2000 - 2001. 






After adopting a set of standards that define the essential knowledge and 
skills that are desired for all students, the next question often asked is, “What 
assessment strategies will most appropriately measure whether the standards 
and benchmarks have been attained?” As vocational programs, states, and 
industry-based partnerships begin to move beyond setting standards, policy- 
makers must first establish the purpose of the system. In general, assessment 
systems fall under one or more of the following three broad purposes: 

1. To measurefindividual student learning. 

2. To certify die" mastery of skills by students. 

3. To collect information on program performance. 



Defining the purpose of an assessment system is a criticalTirst step in N 
deciding\the types^of assessment strategies that wilLprovide appropriate 
measures oT student progress or levels of accomplishment. In addition, poli- 
cytnakers must decide the degree of technical quality that will fulfill the 
system’s purpose or purposes. Questions of\feasibility based on cost, time, 
and administrative complexity must also be addressed. 

As assessment systems are more closely tied/to systemic education 
accountability initiatives, policymakers must ^ensure that the assessments are 
perceived by stakeholders as reasonable measures of student skills. In turn, 
educators, parents, students, and employers become vital, participants in the 
validation process of developing a reliable and trusted-assessment systemNAs 
assessment results are'ntore^widely used as communicationNtools and to'gam' 
public support, die credibility of assessment results becomes^tntincrea^ingly 
critical aspect of a standards -based accountability system. 



Implementing Standards-Based Assessment to Better Track 
Students * Progress 



Policy Rationale and Goals: Under the far-reaching Kentucky Education Reform Act 
(KERA) of 1990, extensive procedures for measuring the achievement of Kentucky stu- 
dents were created under a system called Kentucky Instructional Results Information 
System (KIRIS). Kentucky policymakers viewed KIRIS as a strategy to track the progress 
of individual students, even if they moved from one county to another. In addition, KIRIS 
was intended to form the basis for incentive rewards to schools meeting goals for progress 
and for assistance to schools in need of support. Kentucky created goals that explicitly 
stated graduation expectations for students. The assessment system was built specifically 
around these goals and addressed the state-adopted expectations for students. 

First used in 1992, all students in the state were test- 
ed, and the results were used to determine whether 
schools and students had made sufficient progress in 
meeting the state’s goals. Individual teachers at schools 
rewarded with incentive funds were allowed to vote on 
how the funds would be spent, and KIRIS provided a 
list of schools in need of assistance and state interven- 
tion. By tying incentives and state intervention to a new 
system of assessment, KIRIS proved quite controversial. 

In addition, KIRIS assessments were based primarily on 
portfolios, performance-based exams, and writing sam- 
ples completed during class. While arguably, these are 
more authentic measures of student achievement, 

Kentucky found that these kinds of assessments were 
nonetheless harder to implement because of problems related to scoring reliability and 
comparability across schools. The confusion around the types of assessment and the signif- 
icance of the results created further contention around the assessment system. 

In April of 1998, the Kentucky legislature replaced KIRIS with a new assessment pro- 
gram. This new system, the Commonwealth Accountability Testing System (CATS), is 






planned for rollout in 1999. The CATS test includes a national norm-referenced section 
that is both tied to the state’s core curriculum and allows national comparisons to be 
made for students in Kentucky. This addressed a weakness of the KIRIS test, which only 
compared students to Kentucky’s student expectations and not to national norms. The 
CATS test will also use a shorter version of the writing exam that was a part of the KIRIS 
test. The CATS test will provide information on each individual student, allowing for 
comparisons of individual student progress over time. 

It is likely that results from the CATS test will be included on student transcripts. 
High school transcripts will include information on students who complete vocational 
programs, certification information, community service, service learning, and any work- 
based learning completed. Although all students are required to take a college prep cur- 
riculum based on the reform efforts of the states (4 English, 3 science, 3 math, 3 social 
science, 1 fine/performing arts, 1 health/physical education, 7 electives), students must 
also have an individual graduation plan with a focus on career development. 

The Department of Education plans to offer an occupational skill standards certifica- 
tion system based on career majors for students that signals to employers a graduate’s skill 
level. Kentucky’s goal is to have a standards-driven assessment system that will drive cur- 
riculum and workforce training needs in the state. 

Implementation Strategy: The Department of Education began their ambitious plan 
by establishing a standards development and assessment implementation plan that includ- 
ed all the potential career major areas needing assessment development and prioritizing 
the areas that would be worked on first, second, and third. Many of these decisions were 
based on the standards that exist and the support of employers related to these areas. 

Both labor market data and course enrollment data will be used to fine-tune the phase-in 
plan as the work progresses. 




Excerpt from Kentucky Assessment Implementation Plan 



Career 

Cluster 


Career 

Major 


1998- 

1999 


1999- 

2000 


2000- 

2001 


Agriculture 


Horticulture 


Develop 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Pilot 

Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Implement 
Standards Sc 
Assessments g 




Production 




Develop 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Pilot 

Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Business 
Sc Marketing 


Administration 
Support Services 


Develop 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Pilot 

Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Implement 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 




Financial Services 




Develop 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Pilot 

Standards Sc 
Assessments 




Retail Services 


Pilot 

Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Implement 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 






Travel Sc Tourism 




Develop 
Standards Sc 
Assessments 


Pilot 

Standards Sc 
Assessments 




Within each program area, a committee of employers and educators has been estab- 
lished to adopt, adapt, or develop standards. When national standards are available, the 
committee relies on those standards first. For example, in the area of manufacturing, the 
committee utilized resources from the National Skill Standards Board’s Building Linkages 
project and the National Coalition for Advanced Manufacturing (NACFAM) national skill 
standards to develop Kentucky’s own Manufacturing Skill Standards. 

Standards are being developed for use at the secondary, postsecondary, and remedial 
education levels. Standards are developed in Levels 1 and 2, with Level 2 targeted to post- 
secondary education. Students will have the option of a more general career major certifi- 
cate and a certification in specific industry (i.e. within manufacturing). Standards setting 
efforts in Kentucky are following the lead of the Manufacturing standards by grouping 
standards in the following categories: Application of Academic Expectations, 

Employability Skills, and Occupational Skills. 

The state will develop a multiple -choice test and problem-based scenario in each career 
major to be scored at the state-level. The problem-based scenario will be scored on a four- 
point analytic rubric that utilizes categories of knowledge and skills used in the standards. 
The scenario assessment will include the prompt, instructions, and evaluation criteria 
which students will respond to in a 45 -minute period. In some career majors, there may 
be locally scored assessment components such as portfolios that are used and kept at the 
local classroom level. 
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Evaluation Strategies/Lessons Learned: In most cases, the lack of national standards 
at the career major level has been the most disappointing aspect of Kentucky’s effort. 
While specific standards in a variety of occupations do exist, very few broader, secondary- 
level standards in career majors have been developed. Kentucky is working hard to devel- 
op their own standards based on whatever standards do exist at the national level in an 
attempt to utilize a similar format across career majors. 

Kentucky plans to move rapidly through the standard and assessment process in order 
to utilize the system to certify students and report academic and occupation attainment in 
Perkins III accountability requirements. With the help of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education and the Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of 
States(V-TECS), it is hoped that the system will contribute to both workforce and eco- 
nomic development throughout the state of Kentucky. 



Reference 
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Partners in Implementing National Retail Skill Standards 
and Assessments 

Policy Rationale and Goals: Through grant funding from the National Skill Standards 
Board (NSSB) and the U.S. Department of Labor, the National Retail Federation (NRF) 
convened a task force of retailers (sales associate to CEO level) and education, labor, and 
government representatives to develop pilot standards for the Professional Sales Associate. 
This work was supported by the National Retail Institute (NRI), the nonprofit research 
and education foundation of the NRF. The NRI is currendy managing the Sales 8c Service 
Voluntary Partnership™. The Sales 8c Service Voluntary Partnership is a national body 
serving as the catalyst for skill standards development for the retail, wholesale, real estate, 
and personal services industries. 

While the Sales 8c Service standards continue to be developed, NRI has moved ahead 
with developing an assessment system to complement its pilot retail standards for the 
Professional Sales Associate. This assessment system has two options: [1] the written or 
computer-based Retail Readiness Assessment (RRA) and 
[2] the video-based scenario AccuVision Retail 
Assessment System. To implement the use of its pilot 
standards and assessment system, NRI has developed or 
is currently developing a range of materials and pro- 
grams. DECA, the national student organization linked 
to Marketing Education programs in every state, has 
been a strong partner with the NRF/NRI in the devel- 
opment and dissemination of retail skill standards. 

DECA has been involved in the piloting of the RRA and 
the AccuVision Retail Assessment System and continues 
strong involvement in the NRI’s School-to-Work initia- 
tive — Retail Employer Link to Education (RELE). 
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Retail Readiness Assessment: The Retail Readiness Assessment (RRA) is available in 
pencil and paper or computerized format. The NRI worked with NCS London House, a 
national assessment development company, to create the RRA. The RRA is designed to 
measure key qualities of a successful Professional Sales Associate, including customer ser- 
vice aptitude, customer service attitude, confidence/influence, sales aptitude, sales respon- 
sibility, and service knowledge. NCS London House does the scoring for the paper ver- 
sion. On-site scoring and results are available for computer- administered tests using soft- 
ware available for purchase from NRI (called Quanta for Windows). Results from the 
assessment are summarized in a two-page Composite Index that provides a quick refer- 
ence to the individual’s overall readiness to provide excellent customer service. The first 
page of the report analyzes the individual’s scores in the tested areas of customer service, 
sales, and validity (measuring the test taker’s accuracy and candidness). A second page of 
the report examines positive and negative behavioral indicators based on the individual’s 
responses in each of the areas measured by the assessment. Below are two sample ques- 
tions from the RRA: 

P 

I 

Retail Readiness Assessment Sample Questions 

1) Sometimes an item a client wants is out of stock. It is a good policy for a salesperson to: 
(CUSTOMER SERVICE APTITUDE) 

a) Tell the customer it will be shipped tomorrow 

b) Tell the customer there is no way of knowing when the item will be available 

c) Offer to telephone the client when the item comes in and is being shipped 

d) Tell die customer to telephone periodically to see if the item is in 

2) An employee’s attitude toward work can influence customer satisfaction very much. 
(CUSTOMER SERVICE ATTITUDE) 

a) Strongly agree 

b) Moderately agree 

c) Slightly agree 

d) Slightly disagree 

e) Moderately disagree 

f) Strongly disagree 



Accu Vision Retail Assessment System: The second option in the NRI assessment system 
is a tool that employs video job simulation, and computer scoring to capture the skills and 
abilities required for success in sales associate positions. This assessment system contains 
video simulations of various job situations and presents four possible responses, each vary- 
ing by degree of correctness. The situations presented are based on research of realistic 
job situations and use the Professional Sales Associate skill standards as a foundation. 
Validation studies comparing scores on the assessment to actual job performance have 
been conducted. Because the assessment is video-based, the reading ability of test takers 
has little bearing on their performance. The assessment system includes three modules: 
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[1] customer relations, [2] sales skills, and [3] training. Each of these include an analysis 
of the sales associate’s ability to learn and apply new information. 

Implementation Strategy: Both the written RRA and the video-based AccuVision 
assessments are designed to serve a variety of purposes. The assessments can be used to 
assess the skills and abilities of potential job candidates, to determine the training needs of 
an employer’s existing sales associates, or to develop curriculum for educational and job 
training programs. By creating flexible, stand-alone assessments that are aligned to nation- 
al skill standards, the NRI hopes to create a system that is useful for a wide range of orga- 
nizations involved in building a high-performance workplace in the retail industry. 

NRI partners with a range of retail industry, education, and workforce development 
organizations to implement a full spectrum of options using its skill standards and assess- 
ment systems. Retail Employer Link to Education (RELE) is a recent School-to-Work ini- 
tiative resulting from an industry need and through a grant from the National School-to- 
Work Office. The NRI is helping its affiliated state retail associations implement the Youth 
Opportunities in Retailing (YOR) program through the RELE initiative. 

The YOR program model was developed by the New Mexico Retail Association, in 
partnership with member retailers and DECA advisors in the state. Through the RELE 
initiative, at least seven state retail associations will partner with member retailers, DECA, 
and other organizations to implement the YOR program over the two-year grant period. 
According to Corinne Berkseth, a national DECA staff member working on loan to the 
NRI, under this model, a retail state association staff person is designated to broker the 
relationship between schools, students, and retailers. DECA continues to play a primary 
education partner role in New Mexico and in the other implementation states. 

The mechanics of the YOR program include introducing students to the retail indus- 
try, providing them with pre-employment training, assisting with part-time job placement, 
and monitoring student and retailer progress. An initial presentation on the program and 
retail career possibilities is given in Marketing Education/D ECA or other classes by YOR 
staff. After the presentation, students apply for the program. As part of the application 
process, students participate in a seminar led by YOR staff. This pre-employment seminar 
is approximately three hours long and usually takes place after school at the school site. 

An overview of job seeking and desired employability skills is provided. Students then take 
the Retail Readiness Assessment and conduct a mock job interview with YOR staff. 
Potential retailers are identified, and the student applies and interviews directly with the 
companies. Once the student is hired, he or she is officially enrolled in the YOR program. 
YOR staff monitors the student’s progress on the job in partnership with his or her 
employer to ensure both student and employer are benefiting. YOR hosts two full-day 
seminars during the school year so that students continue to learn how they can progress 
in their current positions and how their success can lead to career opportunities in the 
retail industry or other arenas. In addition, grades are monitored and performance evalua- 
tions are conducted on a regular basis. 




Outcomes: The NRI anticipates continuing its partnership with DECA to implement 
the YOR program. It expects YORwill become one option for implementation of skill 
standards and assessments in a manner that is systematic and sustainable at the local, state, 
and national levels. Today, the YOR program has grown to include partnerships in 
Arizona, Hawaii, and Massachusetts, with plans for expansion into three additional states 
later in 1999. In the spring of 1999, the NRI will publish a follow up to its 
Implementation Guide of 1996, updating best practices of all kinds for integrating model 
retail skill standards, aligning curriculum, and using its assessments. 
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A Voluntary System to Assess Vocational Skills and Improve 
Instruction 



Policy Rationale and Goals: California’s Career- Technical Assessment Program (C- 
TAP) began in 1990 and was developed by Far West Laboratory (FWL), now known as 
WestEd, under contract to the California Department of Education. Since 1990, four 
assessment components have been developed for C-TAP for each of five vocational pro- 
gram areas: [1] agriculture, [2] business, [3] health careers, [4] home economics, and [5] 
industrial technology education. The components include written scenarios, projects, 
portfolios, and, more recently, multiple-choice tests. 

C-TAP was originally proposed as a statewide perfor- 
mance-based certification system for vocational students. 

Under C-TAP, students were to be given the option of 
demonstrating competency for employment or advanced 
training based on their mastery of California Model 
Curriculum Standards (MCSs) for programs offered in 
California high schools and Regional Occupational 
Centers or Programs (ROC/Ps). 

Over time, the assessment components designed for 
C-TAP evolved into an assessment system that helped 
instructors improve instruction in the classroom, rather 
than certify students for employment or further educa- 
tion. The program has again been adapted for another 
purpose. This time the focus is on assessing a smaller number of broad- based clusters of 
job skills and recognizing student achievement in a format similar to that of the statewide 
academic merit test called the Golden State Exam. According to Sri Ananda of WestEd, 
like the Golden State Exam, the Assessments in Career Education (ACE) is a voluntary 
assessment system where students can receive a seal of recognition on their diploma. In 
the spring of 1999, the ACE program will be administered in five career technical areas: 
[1] agriculture, [2] computer science and information systems, [3] health care, [4] food 
services and hospitality, and [5] industrial and technology education. 






There have been many reasons for the continuing evolution of C-TAP including shift- 
ing political climates regarding assessment, department of education reorganization and 
changing purposes, the lack of centralized direction to provide incentives to participate, 
and consistent implementation. While the particular focus of the program has evolved 
over time, the primary goal of C-TAP remains the same: to provide better information to 
teachers, students, and other stakeholders about the achievement level of students 
through multiple forms of assessment. According to Daniel McLaughlin of WestEd, 
C-TAP is “one of the best [assessment] tools out there to teach to and assess occupational 
work standards.” It is hoped that the information gathered through C-TAP assessment 
strategies will continue to help teachers improve their instruction by multiple means of 
measuring the broad skills and knowledge necessary to succeed in the workplace. 

Implementation Strategy: The C-TAP system consists of four components: [ 1 Jmulti- 
ple-choice questions, [2] written scenarios, [3] student projects, and [4] portfolios. The 
components are linked to Challenge Standards, formerly called Model Curriculum 
Standards (MCSs), in the five vocational areas and general workplace readiness standards. 
Because C-TAP is a voluntary system, teachers can use all of the components or choose 
those pieces that best suit their needs. Details of the four components follow: 

1. On-demand, multiple-choice/short answer tests which have been developed and 
are part of ACE. 

2. Written scenarios involving problem-solving tasks requiring immediate written 
responses to job-related problems. Students may “rehearse” or practice the sce- 
nario, but the official assessment is an on-demand task administered under stan- 
dardized, secure testing conditions with a 45-minute time restriction. Written sce- 
narios are scored holistically based on four levels of achievement using rubrics 
developed by WestEd: [1] Low Basic, [2] Basic, [3] Proficient, and [4] Advanced. 

3. Projects allowing students the opportunity to show their expertise and knowledge 
of one or two standards in their area of study. They involve a hands-on application 
of skills as well as an oral presentation of the knowledge and skills they learned dur- 
ing the course of the project. Projects include the following: 

® A plan - the steps of the project and the material that will be submitted for 
evaluation 

° Evidence of progress - three sources demonstrating the skills used and the 
work accomplished before submitting the final product 

0 Final product - which demonstrates mastery of the standards and may include 
the actual project or other documentation (i.e. videotape) 

° Oral presentation - a description of the project, the knowledge and skills 
learned, and a self evaluation 
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4. Portfolios that include the following: 

® Presenting the Portfoho — students introduce readers to the portfolio 
through a letter of introduction and a table of contents 

® Career development package — an employment or college application, a letter 
of recommendation, and a resume 

® Work samples — at least four products that illustrate mastery of skills detailed 
in at least one MCS 

® Writing sample — a demonstration of their writing skills 

® Supervised practical experience evaluation — an illustration of skills the stu- 
dent has mastered in a work-based environment (This component is optional) 

According to WestEd, the portfolio component has become the most widely liked and 
used part of C-TAP. Because of the evolving purpose and the subsequent “low-stakes” 
emphasis of C-TAP components to improve instruction rather than to certify students for 
employment, most of the focus on implementation has been to support the use of the 
materials in the classroom, not in investing in the technical quality of the instruments. 
ACE has been studied and has been shown to have adequate levels of technical quality, 
however. In addition, the Teacher Guidebook and Student Guidebook created by WestEd 
have become essential to the implementation of the program. 

Evolution of Strategy: A critical barrier to statewide implementation and consistent 
adoption of C-TAP is due in part to shifting political winds and the reorganization of the 
California Department of Education. In addition, the impact of changes in the oversight 
of the program from Vocational Education to the Student Performance Division further 
affects the purpose and focus of the program. In part, C-TAP has survived these changes 
through teachers’ perceptions of flexibility of the components and the responsiveness of 
the system to the needs of teachers to improve instruction and assessment together. 

More recently, C-TAP has again undergone changes; this time it has gone from more 
strictly performance based and constructed responses to a standardized multiple -choice 
exam with open-ended questions. As the stakes become higher and C-TAP components 
are more widely used, the usability and adaptability must, in part, give way to the creation 
of an assessment system that is accessible statewide and administered fairly. 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: C-TAP is an example of a voluntary assessment system 
that has evolved to meet the needs of instructors and students in improving instruction, 
curriculum, and assessment. Because of its voluntary nature, there has been no consistent 
or standard implementation of any of the components. Teachers may select those compo- 
nents that best serve their needs. They use them in any order, at any time during the year, 
and may develop their own grading systems. While guidebooks produced by WestEd have 
been praised by teachers, they are designed to improve how teachers use the materials as 
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opposed to increasing the reliability of scoring or the consistent use of the components 
from a teacher-to-teacher or class-to-class basis. 

The benefits of C-TAP to teachers include knowledge about state standards and their 
integration with course objectives and a resulting modification of instruction. Writing, 
speaking, and self-reflection are emphasized, and vocational teachers report being encour- 
aged to collaborate more with academic teachers. However, it is unclear how useful the C- 
TAP components are for students entering the workplace or applying for postsecondary 
training and education. In addition, as California makes plans to modify C-TAP into a 
student merit exam, further work will be necessary to ensure technical quality and fair 
implementation for all students. 



Evaluation and Training Institute. (1997, October 3). Evaluation of the Career-Technical Assessment 
Program (C-TAP). Final report submitted to the Sacramento County Office of Education. Los 
Angeles: Author. 
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Emerging Strategies for Assessment Systems 



North Carolina: Vocational Competency Achievement Tracking System 

North Carolina’s Vocational Competency Achievement Tracking System (VoCATS) 
incorporates course competencies developed by educators and industry representatives, 
and end-of-course exams to help teachers measure student progress and adjust teaching 
methods, course content, and materials. Course competencies, or Blueprints, include both 
academic and technical competencies and form the basis for the curriculum and course 
assessments in VoCATS. The system now includes a computerized test 
item bank for virtually every course taught in the state, or about 100 of 
the 110 courses that are available. The assessment items are multiple- 
choice and are reviewed and revised every five years. At the beginning 
of each year, students take a pre-test generated by the North Carolina 
Department of Public Instruction. The tests are scored locally by teach- 
ers who then scan the results into “Testmate,” a CTB-McGraw Hill 
management program which generates a report detailing initial student 
competency. Interim tests are used throughout the year to assess student competency and 
modify courses during the year. The Department of Public Instruction administers a post- 
test at the end of the year which is used both to report performance information to the 
state and for instructional planning at the site. North Carolina first began to test vocation- 
al students in the 1970s and over the years the assessment system has continued to evolve, 
enabling state staff and local educators to improve the administration and technical quality 
of the assessments and the vocational education system in general. 

Michigan: Employability Portfolios 

Beginning in the 1992 - 1993 school year, Michigan introduced an employability 
skills portfolio for students to use in grades 8 to 12, which was intended to help schools 
implement the Michigan State Board of Education’s model core curriculum which had 
been adopted in 1990. In particular, the portfolios addressed Career and Employability 
skills, one of nine areas in the state’s core curriculum. To support more consistent imple- 
mentation of the portfolio system, the Michigan Department of Education created an 
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Employability Skills Assessment Kit detailing the elements of a portfolio and presented 
standardized procedures for implementation at schools, workshops, and conferences. 
Schools with experience in using the portfolios served as resources for other schools start- 
ing to use the system. Although the portfolios are no longer supported as a state-level 

program, portfolio materials are available, and anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests that they continued to be used, especially in those districts and 
schools whose use of the portfolios reinforced the benefits of this kind 
of assessment for students. Based on employer feedback, the employa- 
bility portfolios were designed to assess skills in three areas: [1] academ- 
ic, [2] personal management, and [3] teamwork. Academic skills includ- 
ed communication, math, problem solving, and science and technology. 
Personal management covered career development, flexibility and initia- 
tive, organization, and responsibility. Teamwork was also assessed based on student contri- 
butions to and membership in a team, responsiveness, and team communication skills. 
Within each of the three areas, four benchmarks and a fist of skills under each area provid- 
ed the basis for assessment. Student exhibits such as pictures, videotapes, or written docu- 
ments were used to demonstrate the student’s skills for each benchmark; these were 
reviewed and approved by a teacher and counselor. 




Ohio: MuhiSmernmnai Assessment System 

In 1990, Ohio initiated a ten-year strategic plan for vocational programs. In 1996, the 
updated plan, “Ohio’s Future at Work: Beyond 2000,” continued to reflect the state’s 
push for increased accountability for vocational programs. As programs strive to become 
more performance oriented, Ohio has found that the availability of multiple strategies for 
assessment will play an increasingly critical role in continuous improvement. Because of 
the expanded role of assessment in program accountability, the division of Vocational and 
Adult Education has been promoting a multidimensional system of stu- 
dent assessment. Ohio currently offers Occupational Competency 
Analysis Profiles (OCAPs) tests in 38 vocational program areas that 
measure student competence in technical areas of instruction and Work 
Keys from ACT that measure academic skills expected in the workplace. 

As a complement to the state’s traditional paper and pencil testing sys- 
tem, a variety of performance-based assessments are being considered. 

Assessments structured around real world, career-based performance 
tasks are currently being piloted in business, agriculture, and the family and consumer sci- 
ences areas. Those outside of the student’s regular classroom, including other teachers, 
parents, students, and business persons, are expected to play a role in the evaluation 
process. While these instruments may not be used with all students, it is anticipated that a 
portion of Ohio’s students will have access to the assessments through the state’s assess- 
ment system. Practices that incorporate multiple measures of student performance over 
time will provide the third dimension of Ohio’s assessment system. One example is a stu- 
dent portfolio containing results of paper and pencil assessments, performance measures, 






teacher and employer observations, and student reflections on their work. While Ohio is 
not using portfolios on a statewide basis, the state is exploring how to collect information 
that demonstrates student progress, perhaps through vocational student organization 
activities in the assessment process. 

South Carolina: Vocational Student Certification System 

In South Carolina, plans are underway to implement a state assessment system to cer- 
tify student competency in secondary vocational programs. Students who pursue a course 
of study, completing four units in a vocational program area, will be eligible to take the 
state assessment. Students who pass the test will receive a certificate from the state which 
can be used when they enter the workforce. If students choose to pur- 
sue further postsecondary education, the certificate will give them docu- 
mentation of the skills they are competent in, thus giving them the 
opportunity to enter at a higher level than they might otherwise. In the 
spring of 1999, assessments with both performance-based and standards 
test elements will be piloted in 11 areas. The assessments have been 
developed with the assistance of V-TECS and NOCTI and are cus- 
tomized for South Carolina. Each assessment area has an advisory coun- 
cil representing members of the business/industry and education communities. To sup- 
port the integration of this new assessment system in vocational courses. South Carolina is 
in the process of developing crosswalks of the state’s academic standards to the program 
areas in the assessment and student certification system. 

Utah: Assessments for Program Accountability and Student Certification 

About five years ago, in return for increased program accountability, the Utah legisla- 
ture agreed to augment funding for vocational education. The legislature passed a state 
law allowing a portion (12%) of funds for applied technology education to be distributed 
as incentives to programs demonstrating student proficiency. In order to implement this 
system of accountability for vocational programs and distribute incentive funds, however, 
measures of student competency had to be developed quickly. From initial tests developed 
in word processing, information processing, and accounting, Utah’s stu- 
dent assessment system has grown to approximately 85 end-of-course 
and end-of-program multiple-choice and performance assessments. 

Approximately 78,000 students took the exams last year, up from 4,000 
in the first year. The students’ assessments are sent to the Utah Applied 
Technology Resource Center for scoring. This Resource Center also 
provides assistance and guidelines for teachers. A Protocol Manual has 
been developed as a guide to the tests and reports sent to the vocational 
education program. Programs receive a portion of their funding based on student scores. 
In addition, students scoring above 80 % receive a certificate that shows the competencies 
demonstrated by the exam. Because the testing program had to be up and running in a 
relatively short period of time, Utah is now in the process of having an outside evaluation 
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team examine the technical quality and reliability of its assessments. Although some assess- 
ments may be changed as a result of the current analysis, the Utah Department of 
Education has relied on the assessment system to encourage teachers and programs to 
teach to uniform standards, objectives, and competencies, thus facilitating the shift to a 
performance- based model in Utah. 
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Strategies 



Developing the curriculum to support academic, occupational, technical, 
or workplace readiness standards is another step in a standards-based 
accountability system. States sponsor a wide range of strategies to support 
and-assist local practitioners in the implementation of educational practices to 
improve|studenyachievement. Technical assistance to local districts supports 
curriculum development and instructional improvement. This assistance can 
be provided to local^educators directly by state-level staff and also by training 
local practitioners to become a network of trainers that will be able to reach 
other colleagues at the school level. In addition, states support educators 
through the collection and dissemination of lesson plans, integrated-projects, 
and other approaches to implementing standards-based instruction in the 
classroom. Other strategies to support standards in the classroom include/"^ 
developin^ products, such as crosswalks of academlc^ndwocational standards 
and-curriculum guides, or sponsoring networks of model implementation 
sites that exemplify promising strategies for 






Providing Technical Assistance, Resources, and Training To 
Support State Standards 



Policy Rationale and Goals: In the mid-1990s, the Maryland School Performance 
Program (MSPP) introduced a wide range of changes in the state’s education system 
which were targeted at implementing high standards and holding schools, teachers, and 
students accountable for student performance. MSPP is described by the Maryland State 
Department of Education as the “state’s blueprint for educational accountability and 
school improvement.” (1998) MSPP standards for grades K-8 are called Learning 
Outcomes and for grades 9-12, High School Core Learning Goals. Learning Outcomes 
and Core Learning Goals have been adopted in English, math, science, social studies, and 
Skills for Success which include communication, tech- 
nology, and other more broad competencies. The 
Learning Outcomes and Core Learning Goals form the 
basis for a standards-driven assessment system which will 
be phased in for high school students as 9 th grade tests 
in reading, writing, math, and citizenship required for 
graduation beginning in 2001. Student achievement on 
the Learning Outcomes is already assessed in grades 3, 

5, and 8 in the four core subjects using assessments 
developed by the state based on the standards. (Glidden, 

1998, p.54) According to the state’s timeline, by 2005, 
students will have to pass exams in three subjects — 
government, English, and either geometry or algebra to 
graduate from high school. By 2012, students will be 

required to take ten tests to earn a diploma. The test areas that are planned include alge- 
bra; geometry; U.S. history; world history; government; English 1, 2, and 3; and two sci- 
ence tests chosen from earth and space science, physics, chemistry, and biology. (Quality 
Counts ‘98, 1998, p. 150) 

To help both academic and vocational teachers implement Core Learning Goals in 
their classrooms, Maryland has developed a statewide staff development program to train 






teachers to create integrated projects. In Maryland, an integrated project links at least one 
academic area and one Skill for Success specified in the Core Learning Goals to at least 
one career area. As the state embarks on the journey to improve the achievement of all 
students, technical assistance to teachers is viewed as a vital tool to provide effective strate- 
gies for increasing student achievement. Through an educational program embedded with 
material and instructional strategies that are applicable outside the four walls of a class- 
room, Maryland hopes to reach the diverse learning styles of all students while at the same 
time holding them accountable for learning. 

Integrated projects may span multiple courses or be contained in one course. In order 
to forge a clear link between academic and technical areas, integrated projects must specify 
the Core Learning Goal or Goals that are addressed. In addition to focusing on a particu- 
lar Core Learning Goal, the projects must address one of the nine career clusters that 
Maryland has identified. 1 The projects often include sample industry standards for the 
career cluster chosen, thus ensuring that the projects are linked to the skills identified by 
employers as vital to employment and truly reflective of real-world opportunities. 

Implementation Strategy: According to the Maryland State Department of 
Education’s description, integrated Project Workshops are organized by both the Division 
of Career Technology and Adult Learning and the Division of Instruction and Staff 
Development. These two divisions are part of the Department of Education and have 
partnered on a limited basis before the Integrated Project Workshops. As the discussion 
around the upcoming assessment process centered more and more on Core Learning 
Goals, the two divisions saw the need to work closely together to ensure the successful 
implementation of Core Learning Goals throughout the state’s educational system. 

Maryland provides statewide training opportunities to teachers twice a year which 
focus on the use and planning of integrated projects. In these training sessions, academic 
teachers and career technology teachers work together in teams to create and plan inte- 
grated projects. The teams may also include business partners in the community and post- 
secondary instructors who are often invited to add specific expertise or to ensure that the 
projects are current and relevant to students’ future career goals. To date, over 970 partic- 
ipants have received training. 

During the state workshops, participants receive a day of instruction and time to devel- 
op and plan their project with the assistance of State Department of Education staff. Once 
the teachers return to their own schools, they will need additional time to further develop 
and refine the projects. Because the projects are often very complex and involved, plan- 
ning and development typically lasts a semester with the projects implemented the follow- 
ing semester. The projects are often designed to reinforce something already being taught 
by the teacher. “[Integrated projects are] often a better way to teach students concepts 
and skills already outlined in the course content,” says Pat Mikos of the Maryland State 
Department of Education. 

The state’s workshops are divided into two strands. In Strand One workshops, partici- 
pants are given an overview of the integrated project process and philosophy. Their pro- 
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jects deal with the integration of only one academic subject and one occupational area so 
that what the teams are learning may be tested and refined. Strand One instruction is 
required of the leaders of teams who wish to attend Strand Two workshops. 

Strand Two workshops cover the integration of multiple academic and vocational top- 
ics, including the integration of the entire curriculum in a broader multidisciplinary team. 
Implementing the integrated projects developed by the teachers on the team in their own 
classroom is also a requirement for participation in the Strand Two workshops and for all 
team members attending the workshops. 

An example of an integrated project is “Providing Health Care to Diverse Clients.” In 
this project, students perform such tasks as examining issues that may arise as a hospital 
serves more diverse patients, reviewing health standards and their implications on health 
care a diverse population, visiting a hospital where these issues are likely to arise, and pro- 
ducing a brochure or report on their strategy to address a particular health care need. 

Evolution of Strategy: Forty-five projects have now been disseminated, and an addi- 
tional 20 projects will be disseminated this year. The projects are disseminated to every 
high school in the state regardless of whether the school sent teachers to the Integrated 
Projects Workshop. Prince George’s County, one of the larger counties in Maryland, also 
posts all projects on their web site so that they might be accessible to parents and educa- 
tors outside of Maryland as well. 

Some postsecondary teachers are involved in the creation of these projects, and there is 
an effort to get more teachers from this level involved. The goal of this involvement is the 
greater articulation between the high school and postsecondary levels. In addition, there 
are plans to expand the number of training opportunities offered to teachers so that more 
may participate in the training. 

Lessons Learned: An early lesson of this process was that the projects must “meet the 
needs of the teacher,” according to Mikos. In Maryland, this meant that teachers must see 
that the projects address and reinforce the state standards. With the upcoming changes in 
high school assessment raising the stakes on student achievement, teachers want to know 
that they are helping students succeed. 

Another lesson learned was that no one department or agency can provide all the 
necessary training. A cadre of experienced teachers must be developed to help train other 
teachers, and local educators must teach each other. Because teachers are often more 
willing to experiment when they are learning new techniques from their colleagues, this 
method of instructional delivery will provide professional benefits to the state’s teachers 
as well. 
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1. The nine career clusters include Consumer Service , Hospitality and Tourism; Business Management 
and Finance; Manufacturing , Engineering Technology; Environmental , Agricultural and Natural 
Resources; Health and Biosciences; Arts, Media and Communication; Transportation Technologies; 
Human Resource Services; and Construction and Development. Maryland State Department of 
Education Career Connections web site: http://www.mdse.state.md.us/factsndata/mdcareer.html. 
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CTqsswalks *11 Kansas 





integrating Academic and Vocational Education by 
Crosswalking Standards 

Policy Rationale and Goals: Through both national skill standards projects and efforts 
at the state level to set standards for students, more and more practitioners are using the 
process of “crosswalking” to show the relationship between two or more disciplines. In a 
crosswalk, one set of standards is compared to another to show the relationship between 
the two sets of standards by identifying how they connect or overlap. 

With most states having adopted academic curriculum standards, voca- 
tional educators are eager to demonstrate to academic practitioners and 
parents how academic competencies are taught in vocational education 
and where academic concepts are imbedded in the curriculum. Once 
completed, crosswalks are essentially an organizational tool that focus 
educators on natural points of integration and can be used as the first 
step to developing integrated standards-driven curriculum and assess- 
ment. 

Implementation Strategy: The first step in developing a crosswalk is to adopt or adapt 
at least two sets of standards. A crosswalk must have at least one set of 
academic (such as mathematics) and vocational standards. The second 
step in developing a crosswalk is to select its purpose. Is the crosswalk 
to set course expectations for students? Embed academic competencies 
in a vocational course? Develop an overlap of academic and vocational 
standards for assessment or curriculum purposes? Because crosswalks 
are an organizational tool for the integration of curriculum and assess- 
ment across academic and vocational disciplines, it is important to con- 
sider how the crosswalk will be organized. 

The rows and columns of the crosswalk must then be determined based on its purpose 
and the standards that will be crosswalked. The next step involves determining the “parts” 
or “length” of standards to be included: Some standards are just too long to include con- 
cisely in the written format of a crosswalk. It is likely that standards will need to be con- 










densed to fit in the format. The complete sets of standards included in the crosswalk 
should be fisted in an Appendix as a reference for educators. 

The next step is the actually “crossing” or comparing of the standards, one at a time. 
This step is usually best accomplished by a single person in a relatively uninterrupted ses- 
sion. This stage can be tedious and time consuming, but it is essential to the process. 

Once the standards are “crossed,” the crosswalk must be validated. A committee or 
group of subject area specialists from each standard area then validates the crosswalk creat- 
ed by the individual. Finally, changes from the validation process are then made, and the 
format is adjusted as necessary. The next stage is to decide how to implement the current 
crosswalk and develop a plan to crosswalk standards from other courses or programs of 
study. The following section presents two examples of crosswalks from Kansas and 
Kentucky. 

Crosswalking Academic and Vocational Standards in Kansas: Vocational educators in 
Kansas have started the crosswalk process in Family and Consumer Science (FCS). The 
relationship between each vocational standard within FCS is graphically displayed with 
each of the following academic areas: Language Arts, Math, Science and Career 
Development Skills. For each broad standard there is a box summarizing the relationship 
of academic to individual standards with a detailed summary of each standard to follow. 
The number in the boxes labeled Language Arts, Math, Science and Career and 
Development Skills refer to particular academic standards within that subject area. A sum- 
mary of academic standards is also provided to vocational educators as an attachment. 

Early Childhood, Education, and Services 

Standard 4.0: Integrate knowledge, skills, and practices required for careers in early 
childhood, education, and services. 



Content 

Standards 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 



Language Arts 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 




Content 

Standards 

4.1 

4.2 

4.3 

4.4 

4.5 

4.6 



Math 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
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Content 



Science 



Standards 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


4.1 
























4.2 


• 


• 


• 


















4.3 
























4.4 


















• 
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4.5 


• 


O 




















4.6 


• 


• 
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Content 






Career Development Skills 




Standards 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


4.1 




• 


• 


• 


• 














4.2 




• 


• 


• 


• 














4.3 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 














4.4 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 












• 


4.5 


• 






e 


• 


• 












4.6 


• 


• 


• 




• 












• 



4.1 Analyze career paths within early childhood , education, and services. 

Language Arts Standards Math Standards Science Standards Career Development Skills 

1,2,3,4,5,6,12,13,14 4 2,3,4,5,12 



4.2 Analyze developmentally appropriate practices to plan for early childhood education and services. 

Language Arts Standards Math Standards Science Standards Career Development Skills 

12, 13, 14 1 1,2,3 2,3,4,5,12 

4.3 Demonstrate integration of curriculum and instruction to meet children's developmental needs and 
interests. 



Language Arts Standards Math Standards 
12, 13, 14 1 



Science Standards Career Development Skills 

1,2, 3, 4, 5 



4.4 Demonstrate a safe and healthy learning environment for children. 

Language Arts Standards Math Standards Science Standards Career Development Skills 

1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,12,13,14 1,2 9,11,12 1,2,3,4,5,11 



Crosswalking Academic and Vocational Standards to Vocational Courses in Kentucky: The 
Department of Education in Kentucky crosswalked state- adopted academic or Academic 
Expectations to each vocational course. These course descriptions are concise (fitting on 
one page), easy to use, and effectively communicate clear expectations. Vocational courses 
are compiled in a document titled Vocational Education Program of Studies 
Implementation Manual: Course Models (June 1998). On the next page is an example of a 
course description. The numbers recorded in the Academic Expectations category refer to 
specific academic standards. 
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Introduction to Health Sciences 

Course Description 

Introduction to Health Sciences is an orientation and foundation for occupations and functions 
across the health .care cluster. The course includes broad health care core standards which specify the 
knowledge and skills that the vast majority, of health care workers should have. The student will learn 
about the health care industry, health care economics, and the career opportunities available. 
Leadership development, employability skills, and medical terminology will be integrated throughout 
the course. All core content for Vocational Studies is included in this course. 



Academic 
Expectations 
State Standard 
2.20 
1.1 
2.16 

2.14;2.17 

2.14 

2.20 

2.33 

2.30 

1.16 

2.36 

2.38 



2.16 

3.5 

2.14 

4.2 

6.1 

2.27 



Content/Process 

Students will... 

• Examine the factors that influence the health care industry. 

• Research the organizational structure of various health care facilities. 

• Identify how key systems affect services performed and the quality of health 

care. . • 

• Describe ethical practices with respect to cultural, social, and ethnic differ- 
ences within the* health care environment. 

• Recognize legal responsibilities, limitations, and the implications of actions 
within the health care delivery system. 

• Investigate medical/health milestones that have led to advances in health 

care. *; • 

Evaluate available community health systems, services, and resources available 
in the community, and state. 

• Evaluate consumer products and services, and make effective consumer deci- 
sions. , . V- ' ' ‘ 

• Use appropriate technology to input, store, and retrieve information. 

• Use strategies for choosing and preparing for a career in the health care 

industry. / i 

• Demonstrate skills (e.g., interviewing, writing- resumes, completing applica- 
tions) that are needed to be accepted into college or other postsecondary 
training or to. get a job. . 

• Explore Maslow’s' Hierarchy of Needs. 

• Utilize effective self-management skills. 

• Recommend an acceptable Code of Conduct for health care worker. 

• Utilize activities of Health Occupations Students of America (HOSA) as an 
integral component of course content and leadership development. 

• Apply mathematics, science, and communication skills within the health sci- 
ences content. , • T 

• Demonstrate the employability and social skills relevant to health ’ careers. 



Connections 

National Health Care Core Skill Standards 

Secretary’s Commission on Achieving Necessary Standards (SCANS) 
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Lessons Learned: Crosswalks are used for a variety of purposes. These purposes can be 
as simple as providing vocational teachers the information they need about their own 
vocational standards and how these fit with academic standards. Crosswalks can also be 
used to revise adopted standards. For example, in completing a crosswalk, educators may 
not be satisfied with the level of math embedded in their vocational course. By comparing 
vocational standards to expectations in academic disciplines, educators can return to their 
original standards and revise the sections that they feel need to be more rigorous. For 
state-level administrators, crosswalks can provide the basis for creating curriculum exam- 
ples, course syllabi, or assessments based on standards that cross disciplines. While the use 
of crosswalks varies from state to state, most agree that they are a promising strategy 
through which to focus the efforts of educators and state administrators on standards and 
to increase the integration of academic and vocational curriculum and assessment systems. 
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Technical Assistance in 

South Dakota 



Using Limited Resources To Support Statewide Curriculum 
and Instructional Improvement 

Policy Rationale and Goals: South Dakota uses a variety of methods to inform and 
involve teachers. Because the state offices are small and have relatively few resources for 
staffing, South Dakota’s Division of Workforce and Career Preparation in the Department 
of Education focuses on providing technical assistance rather than emphasizing their role 

as compliance officers. Over the years, state staff mem- 
bers have developed a variety of methods to best u tiliz e 
the limited staff time and to assist as many teachers and 
schools as possible. 

While technical assistance efforts are primarily 
designed to serve the needs of districts, schools, and 
teachers throughout the state, the Department of 
Education also strives to reinforce the expertise of teach- 
ers as a resource for local training and staff development 
to their colleagues. By providing “train the trainer” 
workshops, South Dakota staff members essentially 
expand their numbers, building a cadre of professionals 
who are also well-versed in providing technical assis- 
tance. In addition, state staff provides regional trainings 
on topic areas such as developing “crosswalks” which identify common skills and knowl- 
edge across subject areas. 

Other technical assistance strategies in South Dakota are the publication of resources 
for teachers detailing integrated projects and activities and the identification of model sites 
that exemplify promising instructional strategies such as using block scheduling or inte- 
grating academic and vocational technical courses. 

In all of these strategies, the desired outcome for state personnel is to facilitate the 
provision of technical assistance and the sharing of information across the state rather than 
serving as a sole source of information. In this way, the staff believes that greater numbers 
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of individuals will get assistance and, moreover, that the professional ties among teachers 
will be strengthened. 

Implementation Strategies 

Conducting Train the Trainer and Regional Workshops 

South Dakota has developed a Train-the-Trainer model for teachers and administrators 
in the state. The individuals participating in the training are encouraged to share what 
they have learned with others. Another goal of these sessions is to provide a forum for 
academic and technical teachers to collaborate, whether at the training session or back in 
their schools. One topic covered recently at a workshop was “Designing Courses for 
Quality Learning.” 

Developing crosswalks is one of the first topics covered in regional trainings. 
Crosswalks are comparisons of at least two different sets of standards in two or more sub- 
ject areas, such as a vocational and an academic area, so that integrated or common skills 
and knowledge can be more easily determined. Training sessions have also been conduct- 
ed to provide all participants with information on the Secretary’s Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS) competencies and how those can be “crosswalked” 
to academic and vocational technical subject areas. While the use of crosswalks is currently 
voluntary, the state has considered making them mandatory. This would create a potential 
need for further training and dissemination. In addition to familiarizing teachers and 
administrators with the concept of crosswalks, these initial sessions have provided vital 
information to state staff as the state finalizes its decision on the use of crosswalks. 

Collecting, Publishing, and Disseminating Materials 

The South Dakota Division of Workforce and Career Preparation collects and publish- 
es applied academic and integrated activities and projects that have been successfully 
implemented in classrooms in a volume entitled Education Activities for the Classroom. 
(Kucker, 1998a) The volume is distributed throughout the state by the Tech Prep/Career 
Guidance Initiatives Office. Ideas generated by the field in classrooms are synthesized 
using a standardized format that includes contact information from the submitting 
teacher. State staff members work directly with the sites submitting documents to assist 
them in meeting activity and publication standards. With the recent publication of the 
third edition of this resource, the number of items submitted and included in the publica- 
tion continues to grow. 

By publishing this document, South Dakota hopes to encourage collaborative learning 
teachers. Sharing ideas among colleagues strengthens professional bonds between teachers 
and provides teachers with activities that have already been tested in the classroom. The 
publication process also serves as a method of recognizing teachers who are using exciting 
or novel approaches in their classrooms; having an item selected is in itself an honor. 

A resource book for trainers called Putting the Pieces Together: South Dakota 
Integration Training Model serves as a resource for teachers interested in integrating acad- 
emic and vocational technical education. (Kucker, 1998c) Topics range from curriculum 




alignment to standards to instructional strategies and assessment; a bibliography of 
resources is also included. 

With the emphasis in new legislation on involving parents in career education plan- 
ning, South Dakota has made this one of its key foci in offering technical assistance. A 
training manual entitled Parents as Partners in Career Education has been compiled and 
workshops are held across the state. (Kucker, 1998b) 

Selecting Model Sites 

South Dakota selects demonstration sites to serve as resources for other schools to 
implement Tech Prep programs. Schools are selected as model sites using a number of 
considerations as guidelines:the size of the school; geographic location; and types of inno- 
vative practices, such as block scheduling, integrated curriculum and applied academics as 
a means of raising standards, business involvement, and work-based learning for students 
and teachers. From these considerations, a representative group is selected as model sites 
in the state. 

Lessons Learned: South Dakota is continuing to work on finding ways to best leverage 
its scarce personnel resources. The “train the trainer” model and the use of training 
guides will continue to play a large role in this effort. South Dakota is also building on its 
work with model sites. The eight original sites again served as model sites and a ninth site 
was added to the list. The model site program drew almost 450 participants during 1998. 
Schools frequently contact demonstration sites for help in implementing innovative prac- 
tices, so the lessons learned by the demonstration sites are beginning to be widely shared 
across the state. 

Training sessions have grown and become more comprehensive over time. In addition, 
all state department staff collaborate so that the same terms and concepts are consistently 
used in trainings. Assessments conducted at the end of training sessions create the feed- 
back needed to continually adjust and refine training sessions. Some of the training ses- 
sions are now being conducted regionally to allow teachers to meet and network with 
others from their area. 

One of the most exciting outcomes of this work has been a shift in the perceptions 
and attitudes of teachers toward teaching. According to Dale Eggebraaten in the Division 
of Workforce and Career Preparation, “educators are now desiring to be facilitators of 
learning rather than lecturers.” Teachers are beginning to embrace the practice of constant 
education and are modifying their curricula and instructional practices based upon new 
research and information. This shift has raised the excitement level of all involved, from 
the state personnel to the teachers in the classrooms. 
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Emerging Curriculum Strategies 



Alaska: Crosswalking State Academic Standards to SCANS Skills 

In 1993, Alaska developed content standards in ten core subject areas. These areas 
include: English/language arts, mathematics, science, history, geography, government and 
citizenship, skills for a healthy life, arts, world languages, and technology. During 1994 
and 1995, the Alaska State Board of Education adopted standards in the ten core areas to 
serve as voluntary guidelines for Alaska’s schools. As part of its state- 
level technical assistance program to help schools and districts in the 
implementation of the state’s standards and the development of inte- 
grated curriculum, the Alaska Department of Education staff are in the 
process of developing “curriculum crosswalks” between the state’s acad- 
emic standards to the employability skills identified by the Secretary’s 
Commission on Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS). These crosswalks 
will help educators identify where Alaska skill standards are matching 
SCANS skills, providing the basis for both developing curriculum content and assessments 
to integrate subject matter or content specific skill standards with more general employa- 
bility standards. 




Arkansas: Course Content Frameworks for Technical, Academic, and 
Workplace Standards 



Over the last several years, Arkansas has been in the process of developing a taxonomy 
of workplace and academic skills which have been used as the basis for detailed content 
standards in each of the state’s vocational courses. Content standards are being developed 
for 167 courses in all of the state’s vocational program areas. By providing detailed con- 
tent standards that include technical, academic, and workplace stan- 
dards, the “Curriculum Content Frameworks” give both academic and 
vocational instructors a clear road map of what is expected from stu- 
dents on a course by course basis. For example, Curriculum Content 
Frameworks for Family and Consumer Sciences Education have been 
developed in ten courses. One of the eleven units in the Food and 
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Nutrition course is “Menu Planning.” Content standards within each unit are organized 
on a grid under two broad headings: “Vocational and Technical Skills” and “Academic 
and Workplace Skills.” To illustrate how the content standards are organized, the follow- 
ing table reproduces two of the five standards within the Menu Planning unit (the num- 
bers refer to specific Arkansas content standards): 



Vocational and Technical Skills 




— 1 

Academic and Workplace Skills 


What the Student Should Be Able To Do 




What the /nstruct/on Should Reinforce 


Knowledge 


Application 


Skill Group 


Skill 


Description 


8.3 (list) 


8.3.1 


Foundation 


Reading 


•Comprehends written 


I Considerations 


Plan menus for 






information and applies it 


| in planning 


family meals. 






to a task [1 .3.8 J 


| appealing and 








•Describes/Explains scien- 


1 nutritious menus 






Science 


tific principles related to 
human maintenance/ man- 
agement [1.4.14] 










•Organizes information into 








Writing 


an appropriate format 










[1.6.10] 






Thinking 


Knowing How 


• Applies new knowledge 








To Learn 


and skills to plan menus 
[4.3.1] 


! 8.5 (discuss) 


8.5.1 


Foundation 


Arithmetic/ 


•Applies computation skills 


- Efficient meal 


Plan a time and 




Mathematics 


to plan a time and work 


preparation 


work schedule for 






schedule [1.1.5] 




die preparation 






• Evaluates oral informa- 




of a meal. 




Listening 


tion/presentation [1.2.2] 
•Comprehends written 










information and applies it 








Reading 


to a task [ 1 .3.8] 

•Asks questions to clarify 










information [1.5.. 3] 








Speaking 


• Organizes information into 










an appropriate format 
[1.6.10] 








Writing 








Thinking 


Seeing Things in 


•Imagines the flow of work 








the Mind’s Eye 


activities from narrative 










descriptions [4.6.1] 
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Maine: Mapping State Academic Standards to Vocational Courses and 
Programs 

In conjunction with initiating the identification of industry skill standards for vocation- 
al program areas in the state of Maine, the Department of Education’s Workforce 

Education Team will be “mapping” the state’s academic standards or 
“Learning Results” to all workforce education and related programs. 

The goal of this process is to assist educators in identifying the academic 
skills that are or can be embedded in the content of their courses. The 
Workforce Education team intends for the mapping process to be com- 
prehensive and will include not only workforce education and the Maine 
Pre-Apprenticeship Program in the process, but all technology educa- 
tion courses, family and consumer sciences education courses, coopera- 
tive education programs, applied academics courses licensed by the Maine Tech Prep 
Consortium, and the Jobs for Maine’s Graduates curriculum. 

Nebraska: Sharing Innovative School-to-Work Strategies 

In 1997, Nebraska produced a document recognizing innovative activities taking place 
in School-to-Work programs. The strategies in the document reflect the efforts of schools 
and teachers to embed real-world relevance into the educational pro- 
grams of all students. The document is divided into three sections: 

[1] school-based learning, [2] work-based learning, and [3] connecting 
activities. A contact for each activity is also provided. Under the school- 
based heading, activities are divided into assessment, courses/pro- 
grams/units, career exploration, and curriculum design. Field trips, 
guest speakers, job shadowing, school-based enterprises, studios/labora- 
tories, and work-site learning are described in the work-based learning 
section. Connecting activities include articulation, marketing and public relations, com- 
munity service, and teacher internships/inservice. A form to submit innovative school-to- 
work strategies is also included at the end of the guide. 








System supports are the kinds of strategies that states use to ensure that 
standards, assessment, and curriculum all are working together to support 
the improvement of student achievement. System supports may include the 
following: 



The effective use of data and dissemination of results is one aspect 
ofan accountability system that is useful to those at the local and state 
levels. 



Students, teachers, and schools must be supported by incentives that 
encourage higHTevels of performance and continued efforts to seek the 
instructional strategies that will sustain improved student achievement. 

As assessment systems begin to identify low- or under-performing 
schools that continue to lag behind or exhibit ongoing^difficulties, the 
progress of students becomes critical. Additional assistance, school^ 
sanctions, -and even school reconstitution afe^omei of the options 
employed by states that further support / s'tandards- based accountability. 

Accountability through the dissemination of public information is 
another strategy used by states to supporteducation reform. States are 
using school, district, and state-level data to provide education report 
cards that show parents and the public how students are performing and 
how that performance compares to that ^>f other schools or the state as a 
whole. 




All of these efforts'are intended to support the system in ensuring that 
student oerformance improves over time. 




Using Database Methods To improve Accountability and 
Results 

Policy Rationale and Goals: In 1993, the Illinois State Board of Education (ISBE) 
responded to the Carl D. Perkins Act of 1990 requirement that states create performance 
measures for local vocational education programs by creating the Illinois Performance 
Management Information System (IPMIS). Because ISBE realized that creating a data 
system would require the buy-in of staff at the local level, IPMIS was designed with feed- 
back from local administrators, educators, student services personnel, and parents. In 
addition, ISBE was careful to make the process of using 
data easier rather than creating more reporting tasks for 
already-burdened administrators. IPMIS uses existing 
secondary, postsecondary, and employment databases; 
sets performance measurement goals based on a model 
of continuous improvement; and avoids ranking individ- 
ual programs against one another. IPMIS is also 
designed to be “user-friendly” and applies the latest 
computer technology to enhance the system. 

For the state, IPMIS functions as both an informa- 
tion and an accountability system, counting student 
enrollment for reimbursement purposes and allowing 
the state to track programs; it is not intended to be 
punitive, however. According to Mary Ann Merano of 
ISBE, the principal consultant for IPMIS, rather than compare programs and schools 
against each other, IPMIS data compares programs to standards that are defined with the 
help of local educators, administrators, student service staff members, and parents. If a 
particular program’s scores are not meeting state standards for two years in a row, the 
state steps in with technical assistance: “The IPMIS represents an ‘agreement’ between 
local educational agencies and the state office. It ... is one of many resources that should 
be used for planning, monitoring, evaluating and restructuring programs.” 






Implementation Strategy: Each school year, ISBE personnel in the management 
information systems office “cull a big file that contains records for grades 9-12 and for 
community college students or completers.” (Miguel and Marano, 1998, p.22) They also 
separate data for certain student cohorts that the state wants to evaluate, such as graduat- 
ed seniors matched to a list of freshmen enrolled in the state’s postsecondary institutions, 
military enrollment records, economically disadvantaged students, or those with limited 
English proficiency. 

After preparing the data at the state level, regional directors in the state’s 60 
Education for Employment offices and its 40 community colleges receive diskettes con- 
taining three years’ worth of data for their district, statewide comparative summary data, 
and the software to access it. Regional offices have the option of running reports for the 
schools in their district or distributing the software to the schools. 

IPMIS was purposely designed to be as user-friendly as possible so that all potential 
users would feel comfortable with the new program quickly. Numerous reports and 
graphs can be created for each individual site with only a few clicks of a mouse, providing 
tailored information to administrators and instructors almost instantly. The reports that 
are generated through IPMIS allow local practitioners to see what is working and what is 
not. 

Evolution of Strategy: The success of IPMIS has been acknowledged both by those at 
the local and state levels. Teachers and administrators find the reports to be easy to use 
and conducive to planning strategies for program improvement. By using data to locate 
students after high school and at the postsecondary level, teachers and administrators have 
the opportunity to analyze what they need to do. Some results include sharper attention 
to career planning efforts, more focused staff development, and improved collaboration 
among vocational and academic instructors. 

For state-level administrators, other facts speak volumes about the success of IPMIS. 
Although it is a voluntary system tied to performance measures, people at the local level 
are using it. In fact, local-level administrators and instructors are devising new ways to link 
existing data — such as reviewing secondary and postsecondary information at the same 
time — to better track where students are going after high school. In addition, IPMIS is a 
flexible data management system that can easily be modified and will grow according to 
the state s needs. For instance, the state plans to use IPMIS to better coordinate services 
with other state agencies and for use in regional planning. 

Another clear sign of success is that the state is considering modifying how program 
performance is defined as a result of the data provided by IPMIS. According to Richard 
Miguel of ISBE s Office of Workforce Preparation, because IPMIS data monitors and 
tracks achievement and improvement over time, Illinois is considering attaching additional 
accountability components to the system. Legislation is pending in the state to provide 
performance incentive funds for those programs that are improving. Clear performance 
measures have been tied to IPMIS and are being phased in over time; and ISBE plans to 
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use these to determine the allocation of proposed performance incentive funds. 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: Not surprisingly, one of the most important lessons 
learned through this process is one about data. Illinois found that while it is often difficult 
to collect accurate data, it is an even bigger challenge to get people to use data. According 
to Miguel, everyone’s comfort level regarding how to use data was even lower than antici- 
pated. In order to tackle this issue head on, Illinois has invited NCRVE into the state to 
conduct three training sessions for local users of data in an effort to expand their technical 
knowledge. Illinois has found that post-program data is particularly useful at the local 
level, saving programs the time and resources needed to collect this kind of data. 

Illinois also learned that the flexibility and adaptability of IPMIS was the key to open- 
ing a multitude of possibilities for its application, allowing the system to be useful to more 
people in more ways than would have been possible if it had been designed for one pro- 
gram or focus. By giving state officials, local administrators, and instructors the opportu- 
nity to use data to improve their own capacity, Illinois is finding that everyone is better 
able to meet the needs of students. 
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Using Incentives for Students, Teachers, and Schools to 
Improve Performance and Accountability 



B Incentives Jbr Students: Among other reforms centered on stan- 
dards, accountability, and assessment, the Georgia Assembly established 
a requirement that all students pass a new set of tests to receive a high 
school diploma in 1991. 

The new Georgia High School Graduation Tests differ from 
the previously required Basic Skills Test in that they include 
not only the areas of reading, writing, and mathematics, but 

H also social studies and science. Furthermore, the law 

requires that the new tests “include process and application 
skills as assessed in a range of academic content, and shall 
exceed minimum and essential skills by extending the 
assessments’ range of difficulty.” (Georgia Department of 
Education) 



According to the American Federation of Teachers (AFT) report 
Making Standards Matter 1997, Georgia is one of 13 states that will 
require students to pass exams based on 10 th grade standards or higher. 
In fact, Georgia students will be assessed in the four core subjects from 
material covered in the 9th, 10th, and llth-grade Quality Core 
Curriculum, which was revised during 1997. According to the AFT, 
Georgia is only one of 20 states that will have graduation exams linked 
to their standards and is one of fewer than ten states that will require 
students to meet standards in all four core subjects. 




Incentives for Teachers: Reform efforts in North Carolina have focused on improving 
the quality of teachers by investing in recruitment and increasing teachers’ salaries, 







improving the quality of teacher education training programs by requiring professional 
accreditation, strengthening licensing requirements, and offering mentoring programs for 
beginning teachers. In addition to these efforts. North Carolina launched an extensive 
incentive program for experienced teachers to receive advanced certification through the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards: 



State legislation provides support to teachers seeking advanced certification 
offered through the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS) chaired by Governor James B. Hunt, Jr. For state-paid teachers 
with a clear license and a minimum of three years teaching experience in 
North Carolina, the State will: 



• Pay the $2000 assessment fee for eligible teachers, 

• Provide up to three days of paid release time to candidates, 

• Grant renewal credit for those teachers completing all components of the 
portfolio assessment within the funded assessment cycles, and 

• Pay National Board Certified Teachers a salary differential [separate salary 
schedule] of 12% of their state salary for the fife of the Certificate [10 
years], (North Carolina Department of Education) 



Since introducing these changes, “North Carolina has posted among the largest stu- 
dent achievement gains in mathematics and reading of any state in the nation, now scor- 
ing well above the national average in 4th grade reading and mathematics, although it 
entered the 1990s near the bottom of the state rankings.” (Darling- Hammond, 1997, 
p.ll) The state boasts the largest number of National Board Certified Teachers and is 
“home to 207” of them. 

Certainly many factors have contributed to the achievement gain. The number of 
board certified teachers and the even greater number of teachers who have gone through 
the rigorous national board certification process also contribute to this gain. 



Incentives for Schools: The South Carolina School Incentive Reward Program began 
in 1984 and was part of the Education Improvement Act of 1984 that initiated a complex 
accountability system, which included merit pay for teachers and principals. These two ele- 
ments (merit pay for teachers and principals) are no longer part of South Carolina’s pro- 
gram. The state concluded that it was too difficult to judge teacher merit and that the 
principal incentives were driven by “building a file that showed what they did, but did not 
prove quality.” What did survive was the School Incentive Reward Program, which pro- 
vides funds to schools with exceptional or improved student performance on two 
statewide assessments: one norm, the other criterion-referenced. In addition, districts 
receive an incentive reward if two-thirds of their schools qualify. The program has evolved 
to reflect changes in the state’s education reform agenda, as enacted in the 1989 legisla- 
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tion, Target 2000, South Carolina’s master plan for maintaining public education reform 
through the end of this century. 

To qualify for a reward, schools must post one-year growth or meet the standard for 
state improvement on the state’s tests. State and nationally normed tests are used in 
grades 3-11 in reading, mathematics, language, writing, and science (not all in every 
grade). Ninety-eight percent of students must be included, and schools are awarded based 
on either a formula that allocates schools to one of four different percentile ranges (95 or 
higher, 90-94, 26-89, or 6-25) or whether the school’s gain has been equal to or greater 
than the 65th state percentile rank for three years. 

In 1997 - 1998, 291 out of 1,015 schools received a reward ranging from $2,800 to 
$72,400 on a per student basis. District rewards are $2 per pupil. While the typical 
amount per school is relatively small, about $15,000-25,000, schools are free to use the 
money for any “instructional program” enhancement chosen by a local School 
Improvement Council, with the exception of salary supplements or replacement of district 
funds: “The door is wide open, schools can purchase PE equipment, computers and soft- 
ware, furniture, decorative murals;” schools are also given recognition by the superinten- 
dent and a flag signifying their award. According to John Suber, a staff member in the 
South Carolina State Department of Education, the program has lasted because the 
money is given to the school as a community who then decides how it will be spent to 
improve their students’ educational program. 
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School Rating Standards, Assistance Teams, and 

Reconstitution 





Ensuring Equity in School and District Accountability Ratings: 

Efforts to improve educational accountability have been underway in 
Texas for many years. One of the most publicly visible aspects of the 
Texas Accountability System (TAS) is the Texas Assessment of Academic 
Skills (TAAS), which is given each spring to all 3rd through 10th grade 
students in the state. As part of the state’s effort to hold students, 
teachers, and schools accountable for their performance, TAAS results 
are made available on the World Wide Web. Increasingly, TAAS results 
have become a part of the public dialogue about education reform, and 
widespread publishing and analysis of the results in newspapers and on 
television occurs each spring. 

TAAS forms the basis for another publicly reported component of 
the state’s accountability system, the Academic Excellence Indicator 
System (AEIS), which is used each year to evaluate and rate individual 
schools and districts. TAAS results are combined with dropout and 
attendance data to rate schools and districts as “Exemplary,” 

“Recognized,” Academically Acceptable,” or “Academically 
Unacceptable/Low-Performing.” The rating system is used both as a 
basis for incentive rewards and to determine whether intervention or 
assistance from the state is necessary. 

In designing its rating system, Texas recognized that while it was 
important to encourage schools to strive for excellence, the state also 
had to build in a measure that would ensure equity for all students. To do this, the state 
has included an “equity index” in the AEIS rating system. Thus, schools and districts are 
rated on overall performance in addition to the performance of four categories of stu- 
dents. These “student groups” include African American, Hispanic, white, and economi- 
cally disadvantaged students. 








For example, in order for a school to be rated as Exemplary, at least 90% of students 
must receive passing scores on the TAAS reading, writing, and mathematics exams. When 
calculated on a group by group basis, 90% of each student group must also pass the 
exams. The AEIS rating system further specifies that the dropout rate must be 1% or less 
and that the attendance rate must be at least 94% overall and for each student group. 
Schools that receive a Recognized rating must have at least an 80% passage rate, a dropout 
rate of 3.5%, and attendance rate of 94%, again overall and for each student group. A dis- 
trict cannot be rated as Exemplary or Recognized if it has one or more Low-Performing 
campuses. 

“Academically Acceptable” schools must have a TAAS passage rate of at least 40%, a 
dropout rate of 6% or less, and an attendance rate of 94%. If the TAAS passage rate is 
below 40%, the dropout rate is above 6%, and the attendance is less than 94%, then a 
school is deemed “Academically Unacceptable/Low-Performing,” and state intervention 
or assistance may occur. 

As is the case in other states, accountability in Texas has evolved over time. According 
to Jay Cummings, a Texas Education Agency official, elements of the accountability sys- 
tem that have been legislated from the state level are intended to “shore up potential bar- 
riers in the [educational] system.” For instance, at first, “the onus was put on students” 
through TAAS and the requirement that students pass an exit exam to graduate. The 
AEIS rating system has added another layer of accountability directed at schools and dis- 
tricts. Currendy, the state accountability focus is shifting to the preparation of teachers. 
According to Cummings, there is a “new State Board of Teacher Education which will be 
an independent board that will accredit [schools of education] based on the success of 
their own students.” 

Monitoring Student Progress and Assigning State Assistance Teams: In North 
Carolina, education reform and accountability is guided by the “ABCs of Public 
Education” legislation passed during the 1996 session of the General Assembly: “The 
ABCs of Public Education is a comprehensive plan to improve the public schools in North 
Carolina through three goals of strong accountability; an emphasis on the basics and high 
educational standards; and on providing schools and school districts with as much local 
control over their work as possible.” (Department of Public Instruction, 1997, p.3) 

In North Carolina, the “A” in ABCs stands for “Accountability.” There are several 
components of accountability that the State Department of Public Instruction is in the 
process of implementing. The legislation directed that the ABCs would apply to all K-8 
schools beginning in the 1996 - 1997 school year, with high schools following in the 
1997 - 1998 school year. The accountability system is designed to set school-level stan- 
dards and monitor student growth and performance, to provide the basis for recognition 
and rewards, and to “identify schools and districts with unacceptable performance and 
growth, and provide assistance and/or intervention when necessary.” (Department of 
Public Instruction, 1997, p.9) 




Like the K-8 model, the high school accountability model that is currendy being 
implemented requires that schools meet a state-determined “expected gain” standard. 

This standard is determined by the state and is a composite score based on the following: 

• A comparison of one year to the average of the two previous years of student per- 
formance on state mandated end-of-course (EOC) tests in Algebra I, English I, 
Biology, Economic/Legal/Political systems, and U.S. History 

• A modified version of the current English II test (to assess writing skills) 

• A year-to-year comparison of the percentage of students who graduate completing 
the College Prep or College Tech Prep course of study 

While the first two measures included in the high school model focus primarily on aca- 
demic measures of student performance, North Carolina has recognized the important 
role of career- focused education in its accountability system. By including a year-to-year 
comparison of students who complete College Prep or Tech Prep courses of study, schools 
are encouraged to promote the importance of both options and are measured based on 
program completion. Thus, schools are encouraged to enroll students in programs that 
are more focused on the transition after high school to employment, occupational train- 
ing, or college. The high school model allows students who pursue a vocational course of 
study the option of receiving employment training while in high school, but the model 
reinforces the need for all students to succeed academically because the school’s rating is 
also dependent on academic test scores. 

In the 1998 - 1999 school year, other components may be added. These include a 
comprehensive test in reading and mathematics administered in 10 th grade to measure 
growth since 8 th grade, the school’s passing rate on the high school 10 th grade competency 
test, dropout rates, and any additional EOC tests that may be mandated by the state. 

Based on “expected gain composite” scores, schools are designated as either meeting 
“Expected” or “Exemplary” growth standards, or they receive “No Recognition,” mean- 
ing that the school did not meet its expected growth but was not low-performing. 

While the “expected gain” measure checks whether students are making sufficient 
progress, the state is also concerned that students perform at high levels on state assess- 
ments. Therefore, the state has also initiated a “performance composite,” which measures 
whether sufficient numbers of students are performing at high levels (Level III or IV on 
the EOC tests). If a school did not meet its expected growth and the majority of its stu- 
dents are performing below Level III or IV on the tests, the school is designated “Low- 
Performing.” These schools are required to inform the parents in their communities of 
the designation; in addition, a state assistance team may be assigned by the State Board of 
Education. 

State assistance team members “may be currently practicing teachers and staff, repre- 
sentatives of higher education, school administrators, retired educators, and others the 
State Board of Education considers appropriate.” (Department of Public Instruction, 




1997, p.29) The role of the state assistance team is to provide help for low-performing 
schools in evaluating the teaching and learning environment and providing services to 
help make improvements to the educational program. The ABCs legislation sets out the 
expectations and functions of the state assistance teams. These include a review and inves- 
tigation of school operations and recommendations for improvement; semi-annual evalua- 
tions of school personnel; collaborating with school staff, central offices, and local board 
in the design, implementation, and monitoring of a school plan; making recommenda- 
tions and reviewing progress as a school plan is implemented; and reporting to the local 
board of education, the community, and the State Board of Education on the school’s 
progress. 

According to the Department of Public Instruction, members of the state assistance 
teams are rigorously screened and receive extensive training in the ABCs law and school 
improvement processes. In addition, team members who are evaluating teachers in low- 
performing schools must “have successfully completed the 24 hours of Teacher 
Performance Appraisal Training .” (p.28) 

Belinda Black, a consultant in the Division of Accountability Services Reporting 
Section, acknowledges that there has been some “consternation” at the local level over the 
computation of scores among borderline schools that are judged as not qualifying for a 
reward under the “Expected” or “Exemplary” growth standards. The state has an appeal 
process in place and continues to refine its accountability measures. Despite concern at the 
local level, the results of the state’s assistance team program look promising. Of the 15 
schools that were assigned teams in the first year of the program, all except one “were 
exceeding their expectations, and the other one met” the expected growth composite 
score. 

State Intervention and Reconsitution-Eligible Schools: The Maryland School 
Performance Program (MSPP) is widely recognized as a comprehensive accountability sys- 
tem that 

• Measures student achievement through a system of state indicators and standards 
holding all schools to the same level of performance 

• Publicly reports school performance information through an annual report card 

• Initiates a school improvement process 

• Provides benchmarks for sanctions and rewards based on school performance and 
progress 

In addition, MSPP mandates a system of state intervention for the state’s lowest per- 
forming schools. MSPP indicators measure school, district, and state performance in rela- 
tion to state standards on assessments, dropout rates, and attendance and then judges 
schools and districts against their own growth from year to year. In order to determine 
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whether schools are measuring up, MSPP examines both absolute performance and 
progress. Maryland schools are then determined to be “Above Standards and Improving,” 
“Above Standards and Not Improving,” “Below Standards and Improving,” or “Below 
Standards and Not Improving.” 

Schools which are significandy below state standards and not improving become eligi- 
ble for state intervention or reconstitution. However, decisions “about reconstitution are 
a last resort and based on the school’s own history and circumstances, not school-by- 
school comparisons.” (NASBE, 1998, p.38) 

Under regulations adopted by the State Board of Education in 1993, school reconsti- 
tution is defined as changing one or more of a school’s administration, staff, organization, 
or instructional program. These regulations set forth both “the procedures for identifying 
schools in need of reconstitution and giving local school systems the opportunity to 
address the specific problems of identified schools. State intervention is a last step if the 
local reconstitution effort has not had the desired result of enabling the school to meet 
state standards or progress towards meeting the standards.” (Maryland Department of 
Education) 

By January 15 of each year, the State Superintendent of Schools announces 
“Reconstitution-Eligible Schools.” The school systems must respond by submitting a 
local school reconstitution proposal by March 15. The proposal is the basic framework 
that addresses the areas in which the board is declining or failing to show sustained 
progress. If the proposal is approved by the State Board, a transition plan with specific 
activities and deadlines is submitted by May 15. By the following January 15, schools 
must submit a “full scale, long term reconstitution plan.” 

In 1995, two middle schools and one elementary school were named as “reconstitu- 
tion-eligible.” In 1996, an additional 37 schools were named, followed by 10 schools in 
1997. On January 28, 1998, Maryland State Superintendent of Schools, Nancy S. 
Grasmick, issued a press release identifying the latest schools to be added to the list: “The 
nine schools named from Prince George’s County include five middle schools and four 
elementary schools. The remaining twenty-nine schools are located in Baltimore City and 
include nine middle schools and twenty elementary schools. Today’s announcement 
brings the total number of reconstitution-eligible schools in Maryland to ninety, seventy- 
nine of which are in Baltimore City.” (Maryland Department of Education, January 28, 
1998) 

The latest announcement in 1998 was based on 1996 and 1997 performance data and 
did not reflect recent changes in the management of the Baltimore City Schools System, a 
troubled urban system under state scrutiny since at least 1992. (Anderson and Lewis, 
1997) According to Grasmick, “We will approach reconstitution with the newly named 
Baltimore City schools in a comprehensive way. We will ask Baltimore’s Interim CEO 
Robert Schiller and the New Baltimore City Board of School Commissioners to craft an 
overarching management plan outlining how they will steer all of their reconstitution -eli- 
gible schools to success.” Through state reconstitution, Maryland intends to emphasize 




accountability by holding all schools to the same standards for students, ensuring that 
schools and school systems receive local support and direction, and providing a “safety 
net” for Maryland families. The State Department of Education maintains a toll-free 
information line to answer questions from parents and school staff members regarding 
reconstitution. 
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Providing Statewide Access to School Data for All 
Stakeholders 

Policy Rationale And Goals: Over the past decade, many states have 
been actively engaged in disseminating educational data to the public. 

As policymakers, parents, and the public have demanded better perfor- 
mance from the education system, a wide range of state report cards 
have been put in place as mechanisms for public accountability. Often, 
the report cards form the basis for other state-level decisions including 
how sanctions or rewards might be meted out to schools, administra- 
tors, teachers, and students. 

In 1994, the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) began 
to conduct an annual survey of state departments of education that 
compiles information on the status of state education accountability 
reports and state reports on education indicators. According to the 
most recent annual report by the CCSSO, “states have taken a more 
active role in regularly reporting indicators of the status of public educa- 
tion, including results of student assessments, data on students and 
teachers, and school finance data.” CCSSO reports that as of August 
1998, all state education agencies but one had at least one annual 
accountability or indicator report, with forty states producing two or 
more reports. Most of the states that have mandated a report (47) pub- 
lish statistics at the district level and a smaller number of states (39) 
require statistics to be reported at the school level. 

While public reporting of data has become an increasingly visible 
part of state accountability systems, a 1995 report by the Southern Regional Education 
Board (SREB) asks the question: “Is your state’s education report card changing in a 
fundamental and important way?” In other words, does the state report card provide a 
mechanism for assisting schools in reaching state proficiency levels and utilizing data for 
the school improvement process which are at the core of most state accountability 
reforms. 












According to SREB (1995), early state report cards emphasized educational “inputs” 
including such facts and figures as district and community characteristics, student charac- 
teristics, finance, and counts of teachers and other staff. Some early report cards also 
included student scores on standardized tests, performance on Advanced Placement exam- 
inations, and dropout rates. As state reforms that emphasize student performance on state 
adopted standards began to spread, state report cards started to report school- by-school 
comparisons of student performance to new state performance benchmarks. According to 
SREB, state report cards that emphasize student proficiency move away from emphasizing 
a school’s constraints to detailing goals for all students, regardless of circumstances. Many 
states are engaged in improving state report cards, and Florida, Pennsylvania, and 
Tennessee provide three examples of easily accessible information systems for school sites, 
parents, and the public. Each of these examples is available on the World Wide Web. 

Florida (httpd/ www.fim. edu/doe) : According to the Florida Department of 
Education, the Florida School Indicators Report is designed as a ready-reference guide 
providing data on every school for each of Florida’s 67 school districts.” School- by-school 
or district-by-district comparisons can be made for each of the indicators included on the 
report card. The data is compiled from the Department of Education’s automated stu- 
dent, staff, and finance databases using school district reported data. 

The Florida School Indicators Report provides a wide range of data on schools in an 
easily accessible format. The indicators and comparisons are intended to provide the basis 
for further analysis at the local level. 

The Florida School Indicators Report includes the following information: 

• Results on the American College Test 

• Average class size 

Percentage of students passing reading, writing, and mathematics college place- 
ment tests 

• Dropout rate 

• Proficiency of 4th, 8th, and 10th graders on the Florida Writes assessment 

• Follow-up of graduates regarding full- and part-time employment or continuing 
education or both 

• Free/reduced-price lunch eligibility 

• Gifted placement 

• Twelfth-grade graduation rate 

• High School Competency Test Scores — a basic skills test in mathematics and 
communications administered in the 11 th grade which students must pass to earn a 
standard diploma 

• Incidents of crime and violence 

• Limited English proficient students statistics 




• Mobility rate 

• Norm referenced test results for 4th- and 8th-grade reading and math 

• Total number of students and per-pupil expenditures 

• Promotion rate 

• SAT (Scholastic Assessment Test) scores 

• School operating costs 

• School staff information 

• Number of students absent 21+ days 

• Information on students with disabilities 

• In and out of school suspensions 

• Teacher education and experience 

Florida also mandates that the Department of Education and school districts produce a 
report known as the School Advisory Council Report (SACR). The SACR includes state, 
district, and school level data and covers test scores, dropout and graduation rates, infor- 
mation on school staff, attendance figures, and readiness to start school. The SACR must 
be kept on file at the school and/or district office. In addition, districts and schools must 
use the SACR data to distribute a School Public Accountability Report (SPAR) to parents 
of students. Florida also produces a School Accountability Report based partially on data in 
the SACR and adds information about school achievement, learning environment, and 
student characteristics, shown relative to state medians. 

Pennsylvania (http'J/vnvtv.paprofiles.org) : According to the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education, the purpose of the School Profiles is to provide assistance to public school 
personnel and all citizens in evaluating a public school’s qualities: “The School Profiles 
may provide valuable information for discussions aimed at making decisions to improve 
the quality of the public education system serving the children of Pennsylvania.” While 
the purpose of the information is to provide easily accessible information, Pennsylvania 
also solicits feedback from “public school system customers” to ensure that the informa- 
tion in the profiles is useful. Accordingly, “many indicators used in our new school profile 
design resulted from customer feedback from school district/vocational-technical school 
representatives along with parents and business persons.” In addition, the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education provides a feedback form and questionnaire on its web site that 
can be mailed or faxed back to the department. 

School Profiles are provided for primary, intermediate, middle, and high schools and 
are designed to provide tailored information at these program levels. School profiles can 
be found on the web site by county, a general area on a map of Pennsylvania, or searching 
for the school by name. 
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Pennsylvania System of School Assessment, School Profiles include the following data: 



® Enrollment and attendance 
® School year attendance 
® Student attendance rates 
0 Percent low income 
® Grade 1 1 enrollment stability 
® Graduate intentions 

° Finance (percent to instruction, support service, and non-instructional services) 
® District and state comparison 
® Dropouts (school, district, and state comparisons) 

® Class size 
® Staffing 

• Number of professional staff 

• Number of support staff 

® Teacher absenteeism and professional development 
® Programs available in this school (i.e. Tide I) 

° Vocational programs offered 
® Technology and library resources 



© 



© 
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College Entrance Examining Board and Advanced Placement participation 



Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (school, district, state, and similar 
schools) in Grade 11 Math and Reading and Grade 9 Writing 



School district assessment 



Commercial standardized testing 
Portfolio usage 



According to Vince Safran, an official in the Vocational Techncial Education Division 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Education, the School Profiles are an invaluable tool 
for beginning to evaluate the kinds of technical assistance that may be needed at a particu- 
lar school. The School Profiles are widely available and are mailed on CD-ROM to public 
libraries, schools, and other public agencies. Safron also distributes the School Profiles to 
participants during site visits to schools and area vocational technical schools participating 
in SREB’s High Schools That Work network. The profiles provide a baseline of information 
that frame the discussion and subsequent evaluation and technical assistance plan that the 
site generates. 
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Tennessee 0jttp^/www.state.tn.us/edncation/t , ptcrd98) : “The 21st Century Schools 
Report Cards provide parents, educators, local officials, business, and industry leaders and 
community members with an inside look at how their schools are performing and how 
state education funds are being spent. The report cards also provide an annual accounting 
to the public for progress being made toward state and national education goals.” 

Since passing the Education Improvement Act, Tennessee has published seven sets of 
annual accountability reports. According to the Tennessee Department of Education, the 
accountability report cards are intended to inform parents and taxpayers of how much 
money is being spent on the system as well as the results on standardized achievement 
tests, student attendance rates, and promotion and dropout rates. Data included on the 
reports are collected from local school systems and compiled by various offices in the 
department. In addition, the 1998 Report Card Supplements “contain additional types of 
data, including test scores for individual schools, value-added assessment results showing 
student gains, school system audits conducted by the department s Internal Audit section, 
and school-by-school information on meeting class size standards.” 

Indicators in the Tennessee 21st Century Schools Program include the following data: 

• School demographics 

• School accreditation 

• Student attendance, promotion, and dropout rates 

• Suspension and expulsion rates 

• Tennessee Comprehensive Assessment Program scores 

• Tennessee’s Value-Added Assessment System providing trend data on school and 
school system effects on student performance 

• High school subject matter test scores 

• Results on the ACT, SAT, and Work Keys exams (high school seniors must take the 
ACT, SAT, or Work Keys exam to graduate) 

• Writing assessment results 

• Tennessee Competency Test 

• Class-size reduction efforts and waivers 

• Teacher qualifications and personnel breakdown 

• Operating expenditures and expenditures per student 

• Average teacher salary 

• Breakdown of local and state funding sources 

• State improvement funds and funding increases 

According to the Department of Education, the state report card system is not intend- 
ed to “rate” or “rank” school systems, but to provide information about school perfor- 
mance that will initiate public dialogue about schools at the local level. In an effort to 
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inform the public about how students of various backgrounds are doing, “Tennessee’s 
Value-Added Assessment’ tracks the gains students make on nationally normed tests over 
the course of their school careers.” (Education Week, 1999, p.24) The value-added assess- 
ment system focuses on the effect of school over time and is intended to put students on a 
level playing field by comparing results from individual students as they progress through 
the state’s school system. 

At the heart of the data reporting process is an emphasis on school improvement.... 
These reports enable all Tennesseans to know what their education tax dollars have 
achieved and to make important decisions about the teaching and learning process.” The 
Tennessee accountability report card is also summarized at the state level to show more 
broadly what is being accomplished statewide and to keep track of progress made since 
the enactment of the Education Improvement Act. 






Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO). (1998). State education accountability reports and 
indicator reports: Status of reports across the states. (Results of a 50-state survey). Washington, DC: 

CCSSO, State Educational Assessment Center. 

Quality Counts ‘98: Rewarding results, punishing failure. (1999, January 11). Education Week (Entire 
issue), 18(17). 

Gaines, G. F. (1995). Linking education report cards and local school improvement. Atlanta, GA: 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
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Emerging Strategies for System Supports 

Alabama:The A+ Foundation and Coalition for Better Education , Engaging 
Public Support 

Two organizations in Alabama, die A+ Foundation and the A+ Coalition for Better 
Education have formed to support education reform in Alabama. According to its Web 
site (http://www.aplusala.org), 

“Education reform is difficult even with legislative support, sub- 
stantial state funding, effective communication, and strong business 
ties in place. Constant work and attention is required to affect edu- 
cation reform to broaden the scope of offerings and utilize effec- 
tive, innovative approaches in preparing students to compete in an 
ever-changing society.” 

The Foundation combines research and hands-on support in its 
efforts to improve education and also has formed several task forces. 

The Educational Leadership Task Force created the “Coalition for Innovation: A 
Network for Effective School Administrators,” which includes approximately 17 school 
systems committed to continuous improvement. The Teaching and Student Achievement, 
Business-Education Partnerships, and the Education Research task forces also support var- 
ious aspects of education reform. The second organization, the A+ Coalition for Better 
Education, describes itself as a grassroots, citizen-based advocacy organization dedicated 
to education reform in Alabama. The A+ Coalition was established seven years ago and 
has grown to “a base of thousands of members across the state who champion education 
reform.” 

Oregon: Seeds of Change , A Public Information Campaign 

An effort to inform Oregonians about the changes occurring in the state’s education 
system is called “Seeds of Change: The Oregon Schools Initiative.” Launched in the 
summer of 1998, the state’s legislature allocated $1,000,000 to help Oregonians under- 
stand the new expectations for students embedded in state-adopted standards and a new 
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assessment system that is currently being phased in statewide. 
Professional services have been donated by an advertising firm in 
Portland to produce radio and television advertisements and handbooks 
for parents, teachers, and administrators. Materials have been distributed 
in English and in Spanish, and the Department of Education is also 
reaching out to those speaking other languages so that all residents will 
be engaged in the school improvement process. One example from a 
flyer sets the tone for the initiative: “The new standards are definitely a different way of 
doing things, and excellence can be challenging. As parents, teachers, and concerned 
members of the community, we all need to be involved, but we all will be rewarded. Our 
smart, well-rounded students will be sought after by colleges and employers. They will be 
good citizens and exemplary leaders. Most important of all, we will have prepared our 
children, to the best of our ability, for fife in the 21st century.” 

Rhode Island: Information Works — Accountability Goes Public 

Information Works, Rhode Island’s recently released report card and 
information system on school accountability in the state provides the 
public with a wealth of information. Information Works is a volume 
containing school- by- school profiles of standardized test scores, student 
and staff attendance, graduation rates, and student discipline. In addi- 
tion, Information Works has been posted on a web site for greater pub- 
lic access (http://infoworks.ride.uri.edu). Information Works is the 
result of a partnership between the Rhode Island Department of 
Education and the National Center on Public Education and Social Policy (NCPE) at the 
University of Rhode Island. NCPE administers annual surveys to parents, teachers, stu- 
dents, and administrators in all public schools in Rhode Island and helps the Department 
of Education produce the data and analysis on various school and district indicators which 
are used in the Information Works school profiles. NCPE also develops and maintains the 
Information Works web site under contract to the Department of Education. 








Quality assurance is the aspect of standards- based accountability which 
ensures that educational programs as a whole are meeting standards for pro- 
gram quality. Examples of program quality criteria include setting standards 
for the qualifications of teaching staff, facilities and equipment, and ongoing 
professional development. Program quality criteria in these areas support 
accountability efforts by ensuring that all sites meet at least minimal levels of 
quality. N In addition to setting minimum standards, other strategies such as 
industrypbased-program certification, state accreditation, and program moni- 
toring are used by states to keep track of how programs are performing. 
Quality assurance-strategies support programs or schools by providing a net- 
work of sites and colleagues as resources for continued improvement at the 
site level. In many cases, these quality assurance efforts are, or will be, tied to 
at least a part of program funding. 



Tying State Funding to Industry-Based Program Quality 
Review 



Policy Rationale and Goals: To meet the needs for more technically trained and com- 
puter literate technicians in the increasingly sophisticated 
automotive repair industry, Ohio has combined its voca- 
tional education efforts with that of two nonprofit orga- 
nizations from the automotive repair industry: ASE and 
NATEF. ASE is the National Institute for Automotive 
Service Excellence, a nonprofit organization established 
in 1972 to improve the quality of vehicle repair and ser- 
vice. At the heart of ASE efforts is a voluntary system of 
testing and certification of automotive repair techni- 
cians. The ASE program is complemented by the efforts 
of the National Automotive Technicians Education 
Foundation, or NATEF, a separate nonprofit foundation 
within ASE whose mission is to improve the quality of 
automotive technician training programs nationwide 
through voluntary program certification. NATEF offers four areas of certification: 

[1] Automobile, [2] Collision Repair and Refinishing, [3] Light/Medium Duty 
Compressed Natural Gas/Liquified Petroleum Gas, and [4] Medium/Heavy Truck. 
NATEF’s responsibilities include oversight of the program evaluation process and making 
recommendations for ASE program certification. (NATEF Web site) In an effort to 
expand program certification nationwide, NATEF works with state departments of educa- 
tion. Over the years, a partnership with the Ohio Department of Education has resulted 
in strict program certification requirements that are tied to state funding of secondary and 
postsecondary automotive programs. 

Implementation Strategy: According to an official with the Ohio Department of 
Vocational and Adult Education, about nine years ago a new policy was put into place 
requiring that all automotive programs be certified by NATEF. Programs were given five 
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years to comply with the policy. According to Carl Workman, regional supervisor, Ohio 
Department of Vocational and Adult Training, currently, all programs must meet NATEF 
program certification requirements to receive state funding. Today, 100% of Ohio’s 127 
secondary Auto Tech programs are ASE certified, along with the state’s full-time postsec- 
ondary programs. 

In addition, Ohio has added requirements above and beyond the NATEF conditions 
for certification. To receive state funding, all of the program’s instructors must be ASE 
certified, and the program must meet two additional “required areas” to become certified. 
For instance, Automobile Training Programs must apply for certification in at least the 
four following areas: [ljbrakes, [2] electrical/electronic systems, [3] engine performance, 
and [4] suspension and steering. In Ohio, these programs must also apply for certification 
in at least two of the following optional areas: automatic transmission and transaxle, 
engine repair, heating and air conditioning, or manual drive train/ axles. 

The NATEF program certification process begins with an extensive self-evaluation per- 
formed by a team of training program instructors, administrators, and advisory committee 
members. The self-evaluation process allows these individuals to compare their program to 
national standards, to make improvements if necessary, and to prepare for the next step: 
NATEF review. This step consists of a review of the self-evaluation and a recommendation 
about whether the program qualifies for an “on site” evaluation. The on site evaluation is 
conducted by the Evaluation Team Leader, an educator certified by ASE and trained by 
NATEF. When a program is determined to be ready for a site visit, NATEF contacts the 
Ohio Department of Vocational and Adult Education to assign the Evaluation Team 
Leader. 

The last step is a recommendation for certification, which signals that the program has 
met industry requirements and is certified for a period of five years. Although programs 
are not reviewed during this five-year period, they must submit a report at the halfway 
point, two and a half years into the certification. This requirement serves to keep NATEF 
informed about the program, but is primarily for keeping programs on track for the 
review process that will occur after five years. 

Evolution of Strategy: Because automotive programs were given several years to com- 
ply with the department’s new policy that tied funding to program certification, once the 
system was put in place, there has been essentially little change in the state’s implementa- 
tion strategy. Because NATEF and ASE have received the sanction of industry and are 
well respected in the field, their process is completely respected by the Department. They 
feel that industry- based support lends credibility to the process which, in turn, “raises the 
bar” at the local level. According to an official from the Ohio Department of Vocational 
and Adult Education, “instructors wanted to improve programs,” and though there was 
some initial “balking” about the new requirements, instructors eventually saw how the 
process could improve both instruction and the reputation of their programs among stu- 
dents. Auto Tech programs are better able to attract students who are more serious about 
their future in the automotive repair industry. In part due to the success of the NATEF 





program certification model, Ohio has endorsed other industry-led skill certification 
processes requiring programs to use standards from the printing industry (PIA) and the 
machine trades (NIMS). Building trades standards will be piloted this year. 

Outcomes: According to the NATEF Web site, “certification of an automotive training 
program brings with it program credibility, prestige, recognition, and overall program 
improvement.” The process is intended to benefit schools, students, future employers, and 
the automotive service industry. There is little funding available at the state level for track- 
ing students in Auto Tech programs and evaluating the implementation of NATEF pro- 
gram certification across the state. Instead, Ohio has chosen to focus the efforts of state 
level staff on technical assistance to local programs. 

In addition, NATEF reports that repair technicians will need a variety of skills to com- 
pete in the increasingly technical and technologically advanced repair industry. Traditional 
automotive skills such as a thorough knowledge of automotive systems and components, 
mechanical aptitude, and manual dexterity continue to be critical in this industry; howev- 
er, with the introduction of computer-based systems and other technological advances, 
technicians also need to be able to use a computer, communicate well with others, and be 
able to read and follow directions. Jobs in the automotive repair industry will be plentiful 
for those finishing training programs in high school, vocational technical schools, or com- 
munity college, especially for those programs that meet or exceed its industry-recognized, 
uniform standards of excellence. Through tying state funding to industry-based program 
certification, Ohio demonstrates its financial commitment and confidence in an industry- 
endorsed process, two critical components for developing a national industry-based skill 
standards system. 
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Improving Vocational Programs Through Self-Assessment, 
Quality Standards , and Industry Certification 



Providing Regional Technical Assistance and Facilitating Self-Assessment of Programs 

Each year in South Dakota, one region within the state participates in the Program 
Improvement Process for secondary vocational technical education. This process is 
“designed to help establish ‘where we are now, where we want to be, and how we are 
going to get there.”’ Through completion of the “Self-Assessment of Quality Indicators” 
instrument, randomly selected site visits, and independent team reviews, vocational techni- 
cal programs develop “Strategic Action Plans” that form the basis for further technical 
assistance from the state’s Division of Workforce and Career Preparation (DWCP). These 
Strategic Action Plans address how programs plan to meet criteria and standards identified 
in the South Dakota State Model for vocational technical education. 

Within the selected region, a random sample of programs is notified 
that they will be visited by an “On-Site Planning Team” facilitated by a 
DWCP staff member. The site visit selection process takes into account 
large, medium, small, urban, and rural school districts. Programs not 
selected for a site visit complete an Independent Team Review locally. 

The first step in the process is the completion of the “Self- 
Assessment of Quality Indicators” instrument, developed using informa- 
tion from research organizations, national models, South Dakota 
instructors and administrators, and state-level staff. The self-assessment instrument 
includes criteria and standards in five broad categories: [1] curriculum and instruction 
planning, [2] management, [3] educational equity, [4] career guidance and counseling, 
and [5] vocational student organizations. The instrument also includes indicators and 
measures of quality vocational technical education which program instructors use as 
benchmarks to evaluate their own programs. Program instructors rate their own programs 
based on the degree to which they believe their program is addressing the criteria or stan- 
dard using the following scale: 
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Institutionalized: Program in place a year or more 
Functional: Program in place a year or less 

Early Implementation: Program is in the planning stages; implementation is just 
starting 

Planning: No implementation yet, in planning stages only 
Not Yet Considered 



During the self-evaluation, program instructors also complete columns indicating a 
time line, the persons responsible for completing the plan, and from whom they need 
technical assistance to complete the plan. Technical assistance may be provided by busi- 
ness/industry representatives, other community resources, student services personnel, 
advisory committee members, and state staff. Once the self-assessment is completed, pro- 
grams are instructed to prioritize their plans and goals and indicate “high priority” plans 
for the first year. 

Programs visited by an On-Site Planning Team review the information submitted in 
the self-assessment and produce a draft “Strategic Action Plan,” which identifies the activi- 
ties necessary to complete the plan. The state facilitator then sends the draft plan to the 
program instructor for review and approval by the team. When the plan is approved, a 
copy is mailed to the school district or multidistrict administration. Programs not selected 
for a site visit conduct an Independent Team Review and must also submit a Strategic 
Action Plan to the state. All programs in the region then participate in a fall and spring 
inservice hosted by state staff, at which further planning and technical assistance is provid- 
ed on a regional basis. 



Monitoring Programs Through State-Approved Quality Standards 

As part of the state’s vocational technical plan, each Area Vocational and Technical 
School (AVTS) in Oklahoma is accredited by the state every five years. In addition to the 
state accreditation process, Oklahoma has adopted a policy that programs will adhere to 
national industry standards where available. 1 Programs will have five years to be in compli- 
ance with national industry standards as they are adopted in state policy. 

The initial part of the state’s current accreditation process consists of a comprehensive 
self-evaluation by program instructors using the state’s Summary 
Evaluation form for their particular program area. While the evaluation 
forms for each program area differ, all program areas follow Oklahoma’s 
“11 standards of quality program operations” that have been endorsed 
by the State Board of Vocational and Technical Education. 

After the self-evaluation, the Summary Evaluation form is then com- 
pleted by an external evaluation team, consisting of the state program 
administrator, an industry advisor, and a teacher from another part of 
the state. Programs must meet all minimum standards to be in compliance. Those pro- 
grams that do not are given 60 days to respond with a plan of improvement, and a time is 
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given for adjustments to be made. At that point, programs are reviewed a second time, 
“but only in the areas that are substandard,” according to Ivan Armstrong, state program 
administrator for Trade and Industry programs. Programs receive interim reviews to help 
them prepare for the next cycle of program evaluation. 

The instruments used both for self and external evaluations are divided into eleven sec- 
tions based on the standards endorsed by the State Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education. Under each standard, questions that reflect “quality indicators” are grouped 
into two categories. Minimum quality standards set by State Board Rules and Regulations 



Oklahoma Standards of Quality Program Operations 


Standard 1 

I 

1 


Instructional Planning and Organization 

Is instruction directed toward appropriate and clearly formulated objectives with input from part- 
nerships such as community, business and industry, and local administration? 


Standard 2 


Instructional Materials Utilization 

Have appropriate hinds been budgeted and utilized for the purchase of a variety of quality instruc- 
tional materials and equipment? 


I Standard 3 


Qualified Instructional Personnel 

Has the instructor developed and utilized methods to ensure that counselors and administrators 
are familiar with the goals, objectives, activities, and prerequisites for enrollment in the program? 


Standard 4 


i 

Enrollment and Student/Teacher Ratio 

Are enrollment and class sizes in compliance with the State Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education guidelines? 


! Standard 5 


Equipment and Supplies 

Is an established budget/funds equal to or above the incentive/formula monies designated for the 
program being used to purchase equipment and supplies that are representative of those used in 
business and industry? 


| Standard 6 


Instructional Facilities 

Are facilities barrier-tree to accommodate students with disabilities? 


Standard 7 


Safety and Training Practices 

Is Safety instruction planned, presented, demonstrated, and practiced by the instructor in instruc- j 

tional and laboratory activities? ! 


Standard 8 


Program Advisory Committee and Community Relations 

Docs die advisory committee include appropriate representation from business and industry, with a 
majority of its members being practicing technicians and others being supervisors/managers from 
local businesses and school administrators? 


Standard 9 


Leadership Development/Vocational Student Organization 

Arc VICA curriculum and related activities integrated into the instructional program to ensure a j 

balance of die primary program objectives? 1 


Standard 10 


Coordination Activities 

Is appropriate documentation maintained to indicate that the teachcr/coordinator is actively 
involved with each work-site experience? 


Standard 1 i 


Vocational Student Accounting and Reports 0 

Are student enrollment, placement, follow-up, divisional, and VICA reports correcdy completed, 
maintained, and submitted by die due dates in accordance widi state and federal requirements? 






are either designated as “met” or “not met.” Programs must meet all minimum standards 
in order to retain state certification and program funding, according to Armstrong. All 
other quality indicator questions are rated on a Likert scale of 1 to 5, depending on 
whether the program is exceeding, meeting, or falling below the standard. The table on 
the preceding page provides a sample minimum “quality indicator” for each of 
Oklahoma’s 1 1 standards for quality program operations from the “Summary Evaluation 
Questionnaire for Trade and Industrial Education.” 

According to Armstrong, Oklahoma’s program evaluation process helps to ensure that 
all students receive instruction in the kinds of skills that will lead to employment opportu- 
nities. Through Standard 9, the requirement that all programs develop leadership and 
offer students the opportunity for extensive involvement in vocational student organiza- 
tions, Oklahoma students have the option of gaining the “number one thing that industry 
wants: a positive attitude, good work habits, general employability.” 

To meet the broad national perspectives of industry, beginning in 1990 the Oklahoma 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education established a policy that national orga- 
nizations would provide program certification whenever possible. The policy established 
that Oklahoma programs would meet national standards and obtain certification to main- 
tain state funding and accreditation for their programs. Examples of national certification 
programs in use in Oklahoma include standards from the automotive (NATEF), construc- 
tion (Laborers-AGC), printing (PIA), and welding (AW S) industries. Oklahoma accepts 
the portions of national certification that are similar to its own standards and evaluates 
only those areas that are not included in the national certification program. Health pro- 
grams also have specialized accrediting agencies which the State Board accepts in lieu of 
standards. In addition, the Oklahoma Department of Vocational and Technical Education 
is in the process of “crosswalking” vocational and technical competencies to state-adopted 
academic standards so that “students can obtain academic credit, where appropriate, for 
their work in vocational programs.” 

Requiring Business and industry Certification Through State and National industry 
Standards 

Beginning in the year 2003, all career/technical education programs in Alabama are 
required to certify to industry standards. To meet this requirement, Alabama has chosen 
five national certification programs for industry certification: [1] auto- 
motive, [2] construction, [3] drafting, [4] metalworking, and [5] print- 
ing. 2 All other career/technical programs will be certified according to 
business and industry certification standards written at the state level. 
According to Nancy Beggs, Acting Director of the Office of 
Career/Technical Education, Alabama’s industry standards have been 
written using the NATEF program standards as a model. To assist in the 
effort to certify all career/technical education programs, the state legis- 
lature passed a $20 million capital improvement bond supporting the purchase of equip- 
ment. 
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In order to have all programs meet industry standards by 2003, the Alabama Office of 
Career/Technical Education in the Department of Education has developed procedures 
that each district or Local Education Agency (LEA) must follow. According to these pro- 
cedures, “once a program is awarded business/industry certification, it will remain a ‘cer- 
tified program’ for five years.” Following are the required procedures: 

1. Flan Development: Each LEA will draft a five-year Plan for Program Certification 
to Industry Standards so that all programs in its jurisdiction will be certified in five 
years. A minimum of 20% of its programs must be certified annually. 

2. Staff Development: All teachers must receive staff development on industry certi- 
fication prior to the self-evaluation and documentation stages. Teachers may partic- 
ipate through a local inservice or state-sponsored staff development. 

3. Documentation: Documentation must be collected and clearly organized for each 
program standard identified in the Career/Technical Education Business Industry 
Certification document. 

4. Self-Evaluation: Through a committee of school administrators, faculty, and local 
advisory committee members, programs compare themselves to the certification 
criteria. Once completed, the program is scheduled for an on-site review. 

5. On-Site Review: The on-site review team consists of a career/technical education 
administrator/specialist from the state Department of Education who is the team 
leader, business and industry representatives, and outside education representatives 
selected by the LEA. Based on the on-site evaluation, the team will make a recom- 
mendation for industry certification. If a program is denied certification, it will be 
given an explanation of what must be done in order to comply. 

In addition, for a program to be certified, teachers “must possess knowledge and skills 
as prescribed by industry standards and the department.” Teachers must have a valid 
teaching certificate based on a bachelor’s degree or higher in the teaching field or will be 
required to “pass an industry certification test as determined by the department.” 

Though it is widely acknowledged that this requirement and industry certification in gen- 
eral will have a positive effect on career/technical education in Alabama, according to 
Beggs, it has caused some anxiety among teachers as the programs and their teaching 
qualifications come under scrutiny. To help ease this anxiety, the state has bolstered tech- 
nical assistance services and has made a commitment to provide ongoing professional 
development in the industry skill certification process for teachers throughout the state. 
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Enel Notes 



1. Current industry standards that are used or under consideration in Oklahoma include National 
Automotive Technicians Education Foundation (NATEF) (automotive) y Printing Industries of 
America (PIA) (printing) , American Welding Society (AWS) (welding), and National Institute for 
Metalworking Skills (NIMS) (machine tool). 

2. Industry standards in use in Alabama include NATEF (automotive) y Associated General Contractors 
( construction ) y American Design Drafting Association (ADDA) (drafting), NIMS (machine tool), 
and PIA (printing). 
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Policy Rationale and Goals: The Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) was 
founded in the late 1940s to address the gap in academic performance between the South 
and other regions of the country. Today, it is a network of state and local policymakers, 
administrators and educators in sixteen member states, mosdy located in the southern 
United States. 1 SREB’s mission is to help individuals in government and education work 
together to improve educational settings and opportunities. 

In addition to its contribution to policymaking at the state level, SREB works with 
educators and administrators at the local level by supporting a consortium of area voca- 
tional schools and comprehensive high schools that has grown to include schools in 22 



high schools that provided technical training services to all students in the region. In the 
1980s, declining enrollment led these schools to the decision to become comprehensive 
full-time high schools while continuing to provide vocational studies. As a group, the five 
schools committed to the HSTW model as their reform strategy. Today, “Delaware has 
implemented school choice statewide,” according to Lewis Atkinson of the state’s 
Vocational Technical Division. Because Delaware allows students to choose to attend 




states. The network of schools is known as High Schools 
That Work and participating schools agree to focus on 
improving the academic and technical achievement of 
students through adopting HSTW Key Practices for 
Improving Student Learning, developing an action plan, 
and participating in data-driven technical assistance pro- 
vided by SREB. 



The state of Delaware provides one example of how 
a commitment to HSTW Key Practices and data-driven 
continuous improvement has given new life to area 
vocational technical schools. Five of the 29 public high 
schools in Delaware participate in the HSTW network. 
These high schools were originally county vocational 
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schools outside of their district, schools “try to differentiate themselves.” Despite the per- 
ception that HSTW is “really seen as a vocational school reform,” the five HSTW schools 
must now turn away one of every two students who apply. Because of the importance of 
academics at the HSTW schools, students now realize that they can receive a quality acad- 
emic education, training in a field of interest, and contextual learning that will help them 
make plans for the future. 

HSTW goals are to: 

® increase the mathematics, science, communication, problem-solving, and techni- 
cal achievement and the application of learning for career-bound students to the 
national average of all students, and 

• blend the essential content of traditional college preparatory studies — mathemat- 
ics, science, and language arts — with quality vocational and technical studies by 
creating conditions that support school leaders, teachers, and counselors in car- 
rying out the Key Practices. 

HSTW Key Practices for Improving Student Learning include: 2 

1. Setting high expectations and getting students to meet them. 

2. Teaching challenging vocational studies by emphasizing the use of academic con- 
tent in the context of modern workplace practices. 

3. Increasing access to academic studies that teach the essential concepts from col- 
lege preparatory curriculum. 

4. Having students complete a challenging program with an upgraded academic 
core and a career major. 

5. Giving students access to a structured system that integrates school- and work- 
based learning. 

6. Having teachers work together. 

7. Actively engaging students in learning. 

8. Involving students and their parents in a guidance and advisement system that 
supports the completion of an accelerated program of study. 

9. Providing a system of extra help and time to help students meet higher academic 
and technical standards. 

10. Continuously using student assessment and program evaluation data to improve 
programs. 

Implementation Strategy: In order to participate in the HSTW network, schools must 
agree to the Key Practices and a set of high expectations set forth by SREB. Schools must 
also commit to at least five years of school reform to replace the general education track 
with a curriculum that blends modern vocational studies with college preparatory courses. 
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HSTW believes that five years is the minimum amount of time that is needed to fully 
implement deep changes in the curriculum, instruction, and administration of the school. 
Five years also gives schools the time to use data and to see progress in the achievement of 
their students. 

As a member of HSTW, SREB provides a variety of services to participating schools, 
including assistance in the development of a site action plan, a recommended curriculum 
that includes more rigorous academic and technical classes, staff development to imple- 
ment key practices, technical assistance in evaluation, and an evaluation process to measure 
changes in student achievement. These services are all intended to sustain the school’s 
effort and support HSTW beliefs that while all schools have areas to improve, they want 
to create the right conditions for student performance. 

SREB requires all HSTW schools that participate to systematically and rigorously eval- 
uate their student academic achievement. Students are evaluated through the use of multi- 
ple assessments, including the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) tests; 
surveys of student perceptions; follow-up surveys completed one year after students grad- 
uate; transcript studies; surveys of secondary teachers, administrators and counselors; and 
site visits. 

Normally, districts are given the option of testing a representative sample of students 
using a modified NAEP exam developed for SREB. Last year, the state of Delaware decid- 
ed to pay the costs of testing all vocational completers and now “has data for the com- 
plete universe,” according to Atkinson, which will provide a wealth of information at the 
local and state levels. The student and teacher surveys provide the context for student 
achievement and can often point school staff in other directions: “The student survey is a 
wonderful resource” for finding out how “students feel about their classrooms.” 

HSTW schools also agree to a site visit from a team of visitors every three years. Called 
technical assistance (TA) visits,” the purpose is “to help school leaders and teachers iden- 
tify changes needed to achieve the HSTW program goal: improved achievement of 
career-bound students through blending high-level academic and technical studies.” 
(Bottoms, 1998) Site visit teams include a team leader who is an SREB staff member or a 
state official, a teacher or a staff member from a different site within the state, a represen- 
tative of postsecondary education, a business or industry representative, and a community 
member. Prior to the site visit, the school conducts a self-assessment which is shared with 
the team. 

The site visits last two-and-a-half days and involve a range of activities, from interviews 
to classroom observations to focus groups. On Day 1, an orientation with team members 
takes place and the school’s HSTW Advisory or Site team informs the TA team about the 
site’s accomplishments, next big steps, and major challenges. On Day 2, the TA team 
starts the day at 7:30 am with an organizational meeting; then begins classroom observa- 
tions; and in the afternoon, interviews students, the principal, a superintendent, and the 
director of vocational education at the site. A random selection of teachers and counselors 
are also interviewed. In the evening, the TA team talks about what they have seen and 
begins to prepare a draft report. On Day 3, the TA team meets in the morning to discuss 




the final report, and an exit conference is held with the superintendent and site leaders to 
debrief about the visit and the TA team’s recommendations. About a month later, the TA 
teams submits a final report to the site discussing what is being done well, what needs 
improvement, and suggestions for implementation. 

When asked about the impact of SREB support for the state of Delaware and its 
HSTW schools, Atkinson responded, “the network helps with the implementation of 
action plans and the site visits are very valuable to the schools. The visits were originally 
viewed as an ‘evaluation’ but are now seen as staff development.” Even though teachers 
are sometimes frustrated that “this work is never done and there are always new chal- 
lenges,” the network of sites are a resource, and colleagues from other states have become 
a valuable source of ideas to help teachers continue to strive for improvement. 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: HSTW began with 28 pilot sites in 13 states and has 
grown to include over 800 sites in 22 states. For Delaware, HSTW gives teachers the 
opportunity to visit other schools and see how they are reforming schools in other states. 
According to Atkinson, “teachers are beginning to see a reward for their efforts.” The 
recent “jump” in mathematics scores is beginning to convince teachers that improved 
instructional strategies are having an impact on student learning and that students can “no 
longer hide in low level math courses.” The next steps are to improve science and 
English achievement in HSTW schools. 

As a result of the emphasis on data collection and use, it is widely acknowledged that 
SREB has one of the most comprehensive databases on vocational education in the coun- 
try. Strategies that have been shown to lead to improved student achievement include 
practical changes such as having students spend an hour or more daily on homework. 
Capturing and documenting the effects of different practices has helped to improve the 
program not only for the participating schools but also for the broader vocational educa- 
tion audience. It is also one of the few programs that has long-term data regarding its suc- 
cesses; this data has allowed SREB and its partners to determine practices that make a real 
difference complete with the data to show it. 
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Accrediting Schools Based on Educational Performance 

Policy Rationale and Goals: Prior to 1988, Indiana, like most states, accredited its 
schools based on a series of legal standards or “inputs” to educational programs. 
Educational inputs, such as the availability of textbooks, curriculum offerings, and the cer- 
tification of professional staff, created minimum standards for schools and districts, taking 
precedence over analyzing student performance or encouraging school personnel to take 
the lead in the school improvement process. As stated in the Overview of PBA: 

While it is important that basic resources, personnel, programs, and safety standards 
exist to support a quality education program, simply having the resources available is 
not enough. An effective accreditation system must also consider how well available 
resources are used to reach the ultimate goal of the educational system — the develop- 
ment of well-educated, knowledgeable, thinking students. 

In 1987, the Indiana General Assembly enacted legislation creating a performance- 
based accreditation system that focused attention on the results, or performance, of the 
educational system. Based on this legislation, the State 
Board of Education established rules governing the 
implementation of the Performance-Based Accreditation 
(PBA) system. 

According to Mary Mickelson, PBA Director for the 
Indiana Department of Education, “PBA went on-line 
in the 1988-89 school year.” PBA is the only accredita- 
tion system authorized by the Indiana General Assembly 
and all public schools must participate. There are 
approximately 2,200 schools accredited through the sys- 
tem, including all of the state’s public elementary, mid- 
dle, and high schools; area vocational centers; and about 
400 non-public schools that voluntarily participate in 
the accreditation system. 
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Legal Standards 

• health and safety 

• minimum time for 
school activities 

• staff-student ratios 

• curriculum requirements 

• staff evaluation plan 

• beginning teacher 
internship program 

• school improvement plan 



School (Improvement Plan 

• administrative instructional 
leadership 

• curriculum 

• instruction 

• monitor student progress 

• program evaluation 

• professional development 
evaluation of school personnel 

• school climate 

• parent and community 
involvement 



Expected Performance Levels 

• Indiana Statewide Testing for 
Educational Progress (ISTEP+) 
total battery scores 

• language arts proficiency 
scores 

• mathematics proficiency 
scores 

• attendance rates 

• graduation rates for high 
schools 



Recommendations for accreditation are based on the following: 

• compliance with legal standards; 

• satisfactory development of a school improvement plan; and 

® meeting expected (predicted) performance levels of student achievement. 

The State Department of Education makes recommendations to the State Board of 
Education for an accreditation period of up to five years. If a school receives probationary 
accreditation, there are usually “major problems with the school program,” according to 
Mickelson. Schools can remain on probationary accreditation for up to three years. Then 
the school district is placed on probationary accreditation. At the end of a total of four 
years, the department may provide to the General Assembly recommendations regarding 
the operation and administration of the school; however, this scenario would be extreme 

and has almost occurred only once, at which point the district made the decision to close 
the school. 

Implementation Strategy: The Indiana Department of Education implements PBA 
through a twelve-person professional staff, each of whom are responsible for approximate- 
ly 40-45 schools participating in the accreditation process. Schools are on a five-year 
accreditation cycle, so roughly 20% of schools are participating at any one time. As stated 
in the Overview of PBA, staff in the department support the following mission statement: 

Performance -Based Accreditation (PBA) assists school communities in their efforts 
to be accountable for continuous improvement of learning environments in which 
all students develop their potentials for a lifetime of intellectual, social, and voca- 
tional achievements. 




PBA has three basic purposes: 

1. To provide a mechanism to verify compliance with education laws and rules. 

2. To integrate a procedure for examining student achievement and school success 

in educating students in the accreditation process. 

3. To provide a planning, improvement, and program evaluation model for schools 

that emphasizes the self-study process. 



The measure of student progress used for PBA is the Indiana Statewide Testing for 
Educational Progress (ISTEP+), an assessment system that has been in place since 1987. 
Indiana students are required to take English and math assessments based on broad state- 
defined “proficiencies” which measure more specific “essential skills.” While the testing 
system has remained largely unchanged since it was first instituted, and the state maintains 
a contract with the same provider, an “applied math area” and “process writing” were 
added to the system in 1996. In addition, items are added that reflect revisions to state 
proficiencies and essential skills. 

Because PBA incorporates a regulatory compliance mechanism with analysis of student 
performance and a site-based planning and improvement process, department staff have 
come to realize that it is the school improvement process that “drives change at schools,” 
according to Mickelson. From the state’s perspective, incorporating the self-study process 
into the accreditation system is the “major change” that has resulted from this system in 
Indiana. 

To ensure that the PBA Division provides the kind of support needed at the site level, 
some state department staff members are now geographically dispersed and are assigned 
to work with schools in a region. Department staff spend most of their time in schools 
and through this close contact with school personnel, regional differences can be taken 
into consideration and incorporated in the self-study process. 

Evolution of Strategy: According to Mickelson, the self-study process has changed 
how the department works with local educators and administrators. PBA now has an 11- 
year track record, and the department has learned from the past: “Four years ago, the 
department had gotten very prescriptive, even to the point of telling school sites to ‘use 
these words.’” After protest at the local level, the State Board of Education amended the 
rules related to school improvement planning. This change had the effect of lessening the 
regulatory and compliance aspect of accreditation resulting in “some schools [doing] as 
little as required.” However, “others are excited about trying new things,” and the staff at 
the department has “re-tooled” to think of PBA as a means to encourage schools to 
embrace the self-study process as valuable in and of itself in addition to the accreditation 
function. Eleven years ago, they began with “here’s the model, follow it, and get it in on 
time.” Now they guide schools to ask “How do we get from where we are to where we 
want to be?” 




In addition, the department allows the school to choose “the driver” of change. North 
Central Association has a self-study process that blends well with the state’s requirements. 
Some schools use models like High Schools That Work, the Coalition of Essential Skills, 
or the Baldridge Self-Study Processes. 

Results/Lessons Learned: For more than one hundred years, schools in Indiana have 
been accredited. “For schools that do empower themselves, [PBA] has become a signifi- 
cant school process because the local level” buys into the process. In addition, Mickelson 
asserts, PBA is “multi-faceted and not legalistic” and evolves to meet changes in the edu- 
cational system that occur at the state level. For instance, new licensing standards are cur- 
rently being piloted and will be required by the year 2001. As these changes are imple- 
mented, they will be incorporated in the process. In addition, the public has recently 
raised concerns over the “expected performance standard,” that is integral to PBA. Some 
Indiana residents would like to see an “absolute performance standard” and it is possible 
that how schools are ranked and evaluated against a standard of “expected” performance 
may change in the future. 
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Emerging Strategies for Quality Assurance 



Missouri: K-12 Performance-Based Accreditation 

Missouri is in the second year of the Missouri School Improvement Program, a five- 
year accreditation process for all K-12 school districts in the state. Each year, over 100 
school districts receive an in-depth review reporting on the areas of resources such as facil- 
ities, instructional processes, and district performance. As part of the accreditation process, 
a site visit of approximately two to five days to the district is also con- 
ducted. Site visit teams include equal numbers of state department staff 
and educators from the field. The reports developed as part of this 
process are reviewed by the Missouri Department School Improvement 
Committee, and a summary of the report and the committee’s recom- 
mendations for accreditation are presented to the State Board of 
Education for approval. Districts must also submit a School 
Improvement Plan addressing the concerns identified by the committee 
in its review report. Staff members from the Division of School Services provide technical 
assistance to district personnel by phone and through training sessions they hold through- 
out the state. In addition, a variety of materials about the Missouri School Improvement 
Program have been developed to help districts through the accreditation process. 




North Carolina: Educational Excellence Through the Malcolm Baldridge National 
Quality Awards System 

Through the North Carolina Quality Leadership Awards program, six school systems 
have volunteered to participate in a pilot program based on the Malcolm Baldridge 

National Quality Awards. The award recognizes quality improvement 
efforts in the private sector and is presented annually by the President of 
the United States in a ceremony in Washington DC to U.S. manufac- 
turing and service companies and small businesses. Using the guidelines 
of the Malcolm Baldridge National Quality Award system, North 
Carolina has tailored the award criteria to “educational organizations” 
by developing Education Performance Excellence Criteria. School sys- 
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terns in the North Carolina pilot program have made a commitment to improving perfor- 
mance through integrating a model of continuous quality improvement into the fabric 
and foundation of school and district operations. According to a 1998 guide to North 
Carolina Quality Leadership, the Education Performance Excellence Criteria have two 
results-oriented goals: [1] delivering value to customers in dynamic and changeable condi- 
tions and [2] building organizational capacity for continuous improvement. Rather than 
mandating that school systems participate, the pilot program allows voluntary commit- 
ment and the ability for members of these systems to be introspective as they prepare to 
voluntarily evaluate themselves. It is hoped that this type of self-assessment will lead to a 
cycle of continuous improvement and, through that, educational excellence. 

Pennsylvania: Providing Incentives Through Performance-Based Funding 

In 1997 - 1998, Pennsylvania provided funding to support school performance awards 
based on school improvement in student achievement and/or effort. For the 1998 
awards, improvement in student achievement was determined using results from the 
Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA) reading and math scores. Improvement 
in effort is premised upon the student attendance rate for all schools. All Pennsylvania 
Area Vocational-Technical Schools (AVTSs) that have Department of Education approved 
vocational-technical education programs are included in the school incentives program. 

For AVTSs, the effort component of the program is the same as for all public schools in 
the state. However, the achievement component for vocational schools was modified to 
more clearly address the mission of AVTSs. For the years 1997 - 1998 through 1999 - 
2000, the rate of students employed related to their training will be used. To be eligible 
for an achievement award, Pennsylvania schools must meet the guide- 
lines for improvement set by the state. Beginning in the year 2000 - 
2001, the achievement component will be based on the level of compe- 
tency as defined by scores on a state -approved occupational competency 
measure. By that time, the state plans to have had two years of occupa- 
tional competency testing completed. Cutoff scores for schools will be 
set according to the requirements of the Statewide System for Core 
Performance Measures and Standards. To support the requirements of 
the federally mandated Statewide System for Core Performance Measures and Standards, 
in September of 1996, the Pennsylvania State Board of Education approved the use of the 
National Occupational Testing Institute’s (NOCTI) Job Ready/Student Assessment or 
other Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE)-approved standardized tests that are 
recognized by industry groups or associations who employ AVTS graduates. Currently, 60 
Job Ready/Student Assessment instruments are available, covering at least 85% of stu- 
dents enrolled in PDE-approved vocational-technical programs. The state is also consider- 
ing the use of the Pennsylvania Nurse Aide Competency Evaluation Program Test, the 
National Automotive Technician Education Foundation (NATEF) End of Program 
Evaluation, the Air-conditioning and Refrigeration Institute Competency Examination, 
and the Pennsylvania Cosmetology Examination. 






Policy 





This section provides examples of state reform efforts that have encour- 
aged collaboration among state-level agencies and advanced cooperation and 
partnerships among local and state practitioners, community members, par- 
ents, and employers to support the academic achievement of all students. 



Implementing Tech Prep for All Students 

Policy Rationale and Goals: Since the mid-1980s, Wisconsin has been in the process 
of building a system of meaningful structural and programmatic connections between sec- 
ondary schools and the state’s postsecondary education system. In fact, Wisconsin’s Tech 
Prep initiative has been joindy administered by the Department of Public Instruction 
(DPI) and the Wisconsin Technical College System Board (WTCSB) for the past 12 years. 
More recently, articulation efforts have expanded to include the last two years of high 
school, two years at a technical college, and further education at a four-year institution 
(2+2+2). Since its inception, Tech Prep in Wisconsin has been defined broadly, and all 
students are included in the seven essential elements of the system. These elements 
include [1] articulation agreements, [2] appropriate cur- 
riculum design, [3] curriculum development, [4] inser- 
vice teacher training, [5] counselor training, [6] equal 
access for special populations, and [7] preparatory ser- 
vices. 

Tech Prep in Wisconsin has also received consider- 
able support through state statute 118.34, which was 
originally passed in 1991 and continues to guide the 
efforts of the WTCSB and the DPI in administering the 
program statewide. In part, the legislation states that 

. . .in cooperation with a technical college district 
board, each school board shall establish a technical 
preparation program in each public high school 
located in the school district. The program shall consist of a sequence of courses, 
approved by the technical college system board, ...designed to allow high school 
pupils to gain advanced standing in the technical college district’s associate degree 
program upon graduation from high school. 

The legislation further describes the responsibilities of local technical college districts 
to appoint technical preparation councils, establish consortia with all school boards of 
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school districts that operate in the technical college district, and to provide technical assis- 
tance to school boards to develop technical preparation programs in each high school. 

Tech Prep is also considered under the state’s broad umbrella of workforce develop- 
ment, which includes statewide initiatives and those specific initiatives supported by feder- 
al funding from the School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA). In addition to being at 
the forefront of Tech Prep implementation, Wisconsin was one of the first eight states to 
receive federal binding under STWOA. The state is widely recognized as a leader in work- 
force development and the integration of policies and systems at the state level. Over time, 
the state has been engaged in developing broad support for school-to-work system build- 
ing and has focused STWOA funds on work-based learning through extensive State 
Certificated Youth Apprenticeship administered through the Department of Workforce 
Development and State Certified Cooperative Education administered by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Implementation Strategy: Tech Prep in Wisconsin is administered through sixteen 
consortia formed locally by the technical college district and the secondary schools located 
within the region. According to an April 1998 report Tech Prep in Wisconsin, “Tech Prep 
as defined in Wisconsin is cooperation between K-12 schools, technical colleges, universi- 
ties, and business, labor, and community to develop and utilize integrated and applied 
academic and technical curricula that provide a coherent sequence of courses and experi- 
ences designed to provide high school graduates with a more technically-oriented back- 
ground leading toward successful transition from school to technical education.” (p.l) 

Each technical college district appoints a local Tech Prep Council, which is typically 
co-chaired by a secondary school administrator and a business person or technical college 
administrator. The local Tech Prep Council is responsible for strategic planning and over- 
sight of the implementation of the consortium’s Tech Prep plan. 

Within the boundaries of each technical college district, all secondary schools are 
served by the consortium’s Tech Prep plan. Each technical college has a staff person called 
a Tech Prep Curriculum Specialist who is responsible for “conducting Tech Prep activities 
for the benefit of secondary school counselors and teachers and working with technical 
college staff,” according to Connie Colussy, the DPI Tech Prep Consultant at the state 
level. The Tech Prep grant to local consortia may pay for this staff person, who has a lead- 
ership role in planning and evaluating Tech Prep activities. Among the many services pro- 
vided by the technical colleges to secondary schools are such things as developing articula- 
tion agreements, counselor workshops, teaching training, career fairs, and teacher extern 
programs. 

Staff development is provided to create integrated curricula that enables “learners to 
better connect interrelated concepts, content, and processes and seek relationships 
between past, present, and future experiences and learning.” Tech Prep also provides staff 
development for teachers to implement applied curricula that “reflects teaching strategies 
that require students to use knowledge and skills in solving real world problems.” (Tech 
Prep in Wisconsin, 1998, p.5) 
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At the heart of the federal Tech Prep initiative is the development of coherent 
sequences of secondary and postsecondary courses leading to an associate degree or two- 
year certificate in one of six fields specified in the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Applied 
Technology Education Act of 1990. Wisconsin has developed an extensive system of local 
and state articulation agreements between secondary and postsecondary education institu- 
tions. The state has two types of credit arrangements: [1] advanced standing and [2] tran- 
scripted credit. 

Students receive advanced standing when high school courses or competencies are 
equivalent to a technical college course and the course is taught by a high school teacher 
in the local high school. Students receive credit for advanced standing if they enroll in a 
technical college within 27 months after high school graduation. 

Students receive transcripted credit when a high school course is the same as a techni- 
cal college course and is taught by a high school teacher who also holds Wisconsin 
Technical College System (WTCS) articulation certification through a Memorandum of 
Understanding between the high school and the technical college. Students receive col- 
lege credit on an official transcript after successful completion of the course. Through an 
agreement among all the technical college districts, transcripted credit can be transported 
throughout the state. Advanced standing is also transportable, though in comparable 
courses only. 

There are a total of 3,717 advanced standing and 271 transcripted credit arrangements 
through local articulation agreements. The first group of completers under a statewide 
advanced standing agreement for agribusiness/science technology finished in June 1998. 
Statewide articulation agreements in manufacturing and electronics will be available dur- 
ing the 1998 - 1999 school year. 

In addition, Wisconsin has developed educational planning documents called 
Curriculum Maps which identify sequences of secondary and postsecondary courses that 
lead to the completion of a postsecondary education or training program: “To date, 86% 
of high schools use curriculum maps with students in helping them become aware of 
broad career areas and identify a tentative career interest.” ( Tech Prep in Wisconsin, 1998, 



Evolution Of Strategy: The WTCSB has further expanded Tech Prep and now 
includes articulation agreements with the 13 four-year campuses in the University of 
Wisconsin system which will further expand postsecondary options and deliver a 2+2+2 
model of education for students. “This alignment is currently developed through the 
3,900 courses articulated between secondary schools and technical colleges and the 400+ 
program-to-program articulation agreements between technical colleges and University of 
Wisconsin programs.” (p.5) In addition, all 14 youth apprenticeship areas have statewide 
advanced standing articulation agreements that allow students completing state Youth 
Apprenticeship programs who enroll in a technical college program to receive a minimum 
number of advanced standing credits. 
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In its 1998 Tech Prep evaluation, Wisconsin attributed the increase in integrated and 
applied curricula (2,576 integrated and applied courses revised or upgraded between 1994 
and 1997) as “a major impetus for the University of Wisconsin System to develop its 
Competency-Based Admission Policy which opened doors for students taking non-tradi- 
tional integrated and applied curricula.” ( Tech Prep in Wisconsin, 1998, p.5) 

Lessons Learned: According to Gabrielle Banick Wacker, Tech Prep Education consul- 
tant for the Wisconsin Technical College System, the changes and systematic development 
of the Tech Prep system has occurred over time and through many years of developing 
cooperative and collaborative arrangements at the state and local levels. All schools and all 
students are included in the system; this high level of inclusion creates wide ranging sup- 
port for the system. A statewide client reporting system will allow secondary, postsec- 
ondary, and workforce development agencies to have data regarding the number of stu- 
dents with transcripted credit as well as to better track students as they enter the work- 
force or return to school for additional training. In an effort to address the years that are 
sometimes spent “drifting” after high school, the WTCSB recently adopted a goal to 
increase the percentage of students entering the system immediately following high school 
to 25% of all high school graduates. Although this is an ambitious goal, the WTCS Client 
Reporting System shows that almost one-third of the 1994 and 1995 high school gradu- 
ating classes enrolled in a Wisconsin Technical College within three years of graduation. 
Through collaboration, sustained staffing and support, and the development of a data sys- 
tem to track results, Wisconsin has demonstrated the extent to which it takes time, effort, 
and commitment to build a system of secondary and postsecondary transitions which is 
truly meaningful to students. 
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Using a School-to-Work Framework To Implement 
Education Reform 



Policy Rationale and Goals: Beginning in the late 1980s, West Virginia embarked on 
a series of reforms that set the stage for connecting improved quality in the education sys- 
tem to a better prepared workforce. The state’s school-to-work system began to take form 
under policy initiatives such as mandating higher standards for all students, involvement in 
SREB’s High Schools That Work network, and expanding Registered Youth 
Apprenticeships and Cooperative Education opportunities. Other initiatives, including a 
system of site-based management, local school improvement councils, and performance 
based accreditation, combined to add a local drive for education reform. In 1990, West 
Virginia adopted in statute the following six Goals for Education: 

1. All students will have equal opportunities and will be ready for the 1 st grade. 

2. Student performance on national measure will 
equal or exceed national averages with an empha- 
sis on science and mathematics achievement. 

Performance measures for students in the lowest 
quartile will improve by 50%. 

3. The best personnel will be recruited, retained, 
provided professional development to improve 
their skills, and compensated with competitive 
salaries and benefits. 

4. Ninety percent of 9 th grade students will graduate 
from high school with the knowledge and skills 
necessary for college, other postsecondary educa- 
tion, or gainful employment. The number of 

high school graduates entering postsecondary education will increase by 50%. 








5. All school facilities will provide a safe, disciplined environment and meet the educa- 
tional needs of all students. 

6. All working- age adults will be functionally and technically literate. We will use 
schools, colleges, and universities as centers for life long learning. 

A series of town meetings held in 1990 served to validate the state’s educational goals 
and gave local communities the opportunity to articulate strategies for meeting them. The 
strategies identified locally included emphasizing early childhood development, helping at- 
risk students, improving the quality of teaching, strengthening workforce preparation, and 
increasing educational accountability. 

In 1996, initial school-to-work system building efforts were brought together under 
West Virginia’s principal K-12 reform initiative, Senate Bill 300 The Jobs Through 
Education Act. The legislation set new high school graduation requirements, mandated 
career and educational planning to begin in the 8 th grade, required students to choose 
state career clusters and pathways, and established a high school diploma warrantee system 
for students and their employers. 

In 1997, the legislature passed complementary legislation, House Bill 4306, which 
established the School Performance and Audit Agency, an agency separate from the 
Department of Education that reports directly to the State Board of Education. The 
intent of establishing a separate agency was to ensure that school accreditation policies are 
aligned to other reforms yet are independently evaluated. 

Implementation Strategy: Subsequent to passing reform legislation, a separate 
School-to-Work (STW) office was established that reports to the state’s STW 
Coordinating Council, an interagency team that includes education and all other relevant 
state agencies as well as representatives from organized labor and business. While the West 
Virginia Department of Education is the fiscal agent for STW, a three-person staff pro- 
vides the primary direction for system building. To coordinate its activities with the STW 
office, the Department of Education created a unit of five individuals to act as liaisons in 
the implementation of STW with local partnerships and educators. 

Most of the liaisons to the STW office originate from the state’s High Schools That 
Work (HSTW) network and provide a direct link to reform efforts that have been 
underway for many years. To build on the success and local support of the state’s HSTW 
network, West Virginia is beginning to implement a modified version of HSTW for ele- 
mentary and middle schools. West Virginia further leverages local support for STW con- 
cepts by requiring that schools submit a unified school improvement plan that is based on 
the HSTW Ten Key Practices to receive STW funding. 

According to Ron Grimes, Director of the West Virginia Office of School-to-Work, 
the state has chosen to be strategic about how it develops its system — all efforts are eval- 
uated against the state s focus on systemic change.” From this perspective, building a sys- 
tem means that all students “may not have had work-based learning at higher levels [i.e. 






internships, mentoring at the high school level] but comprehensive career exploration has 
been concentrated [statewide] in the 7 th , 8 th , and 9 th grades.” 

To implement various components of the state’s STW system, the Jobs Through 
Education Act mandates a number of requirements that aim to bring about widespread 
change in the education system. These include the following: 

• Raising Graduation Requirements and Including Work-Based Learning 
Experiences — New state graduation requirements spell out more clearly what the 
higher expectations for students are in West Virginia. To graduate from high 
schools, students must take four years of English, three years of math (two must be 
algebra 1 or higher), three science courses (two of which must be college prep), 
three years of social studies, three years of fine arts, and a physical education/ well - 
ness health class. Students are also required to take four electives that count toward 
a career major. In effect, the number of graduation requirements has been raised to 
24 and will go into effect for all freshmen entering high school in 1999. The legis- 
lation also requires a work-based learning experience to count toward the four 
career major credits required to graduate. 

• Career Exploration and Educational Planning — Career awareness, exploration, 
and planning is another key component of the STW system in West Virginia. 
Through The Jobs Through Education Act, West Virginia students will develop 
the first component of a five-year educational plan in the 8 th grade. This will be fur- 
ther refined in the 10 th grade. 

• Career Clusters (grades 9 and 10) and Career Majors (grades 11 and 12) — 
Students select a broad career cluster when they enter high school. In 1999, fresh- 
men will be required to sign up for a career cluster, followed by a more focused 
career major in grades eleven and twelve. The state has required that within each 
career major, students must have the option of an entry level, skilled or technical, 
or professional career. To graduate, students are required to take four core courses 
to complete their career major. This requirement can be fulfilled either through 
academic or technical courses within the career major area. These requirements will 
help to bolster the state’s efforts to build a seamless curriculum from secondary to 
postsecondary education or training. High schools are required to offer students 
three options for transition to the workforce: entry level (those seeking a job after 
high school), Tech Prep or skill pathway, or college prep. Entry-level students must 
be offered the option of a skill certificate (i.e., ASE or a welding exam). Technical 
programs (Tech Prep or 2 + 2) will be aligned with national or state standards. In 
addition, the state’s 1 1 two-year colleges have aligned curriculum and course offer- 
ings under the state’s six career clusters for high school students. 




® Diploma and Warrantees — While a traditional high school diploma will be avail- 
able, West Virginia is also in the process of phasing in a “warrantee” of student 
skills and proficiencies based on their scores on the state’s assessment. Students 
who score at least in the 50th percentile will have a warrantee of their “basic 
skills.” If a student or employer is dissatisfied with their education, then the county 
must provide training or education at no cost. A warrantee will also be offered for 
college prep students scoring at the 70th percentile or higher. 

• Work Keys Assessment — The state provides all 12 th graders with the Work Keys 
assessment of “Reading for Comprehension,” “Teamwork,” and “Reading for 
Information.” 



Evolution of Strategy: According to Grimes, the strategy for implementing education 
reform under a school-to-work framework began under the direction of a Democratic 
governor and has continued “largely unchanged” under the new Republican governor. 
“He is very committed,” and under his administration, the school accreditation law 
(HB4306) was passed establishing the School Performance and Audit Agency, which will 
continue to support alignment of programs and funding at the state level. While the 
“massive changes have not come without criticism” at the local level, “these are a minori- 
ty.” Already 28 out of 55 county school districts have implemented the 9 th , 10 th , and 11 th 
grade requirements of the legislation. “Next year, all 55 counties will have to implement,” 
stated Grimes. 

Outcomes /Lessons Learned: The state has begun to evaluate its efforts and has con- 
ducted a financial evaluation of STW grants. In addition, unannounced financial reviews 
and program visitations to each partnership are also conducted by the STW office. To 
streamline the review and evaluation process, the STW office has incorporated the HSTW 
three-year technical review process into its funding mechanism. In addition, the office is 
in the process of making recommendations regarding the type of data that should be 
added to the Student Performance Information State Data Collection System that collects 
financial and program information. 

While local concerns regarding the sustainability of the STW system under construc- 
tion in West Virginia continue, Grimes reports that the state works under the proposition 
that if “school-to-work principles are integrated with and supportive of general education 
reform and you have built strong local partnerships committed to the reform effort, you 
have the power of all general education dollars going toward building capacity, going to 
scale, and the $64,000 question of sustainability is answered.” 




Reference 

Information provided by Ron Grimes, Director of the West Virginia Office of School-to-Work, and 
from a draft article he prepared called, School-to-Work ’s $64,000 Question and West Virginia’s Answer. 
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Emerging Strategies for Policy Linkages 

Michigan: Joint Development of a Career Preparation System 

With the goal of a transparent, integrated system of career development, the Michigan 
Department of Education and the Michigan Jobs Commission have launched Michigan’s 
Career Preparation System. This initiative was proposed by Governor John English in the 
1997 State of the State address. The system’s goal is to “ensure that 
each graduate will receive world-class skills and training that prepares 
them for higher education and their first job in today’s competitive mar- 
ket.” Integrated instruction, career exploration and guidance opportuni- 
ties beginning in middle school, and an emphasis on postsecondary 
articulation opportunities form the basis of the system. During the first 
year, three-year plans are being developed by the state’s Education 
Advisory Groups in each region’s Workforce Development Board. During the second year, 
nearly $24 million will be allocated to begin to implement the Career Preparation system. 
Each region’s plan must address seven components of the system: [1] academic prepara- 
tion, [2] career development, [3] workplace readiness, [4] professional and technical edu- 
cation, [5] work-based learning, [6] accountability, and [7] school improvement. At the 
state level, 22 members have formed the Council for Career Preparation Standards, repre- 
senting business, industry, education, labor, parents, and relevant state 
agencies. The primary responsibilities of the council are to maintain an 
information system regarding employment opportunities; set career com- 
petency standards for career clusters; and provide public information on 
career preparation opportunities to parents, students, and others. 

Illinois and Indiana: Sharing Industry Skill Standards Development 

Resources 

Throughout the 1990s, both Illinois and Indiana have had extensive 
involvement in the development of industry skill standards. The two 
states also work closely through the Council of Great Lakes Governors 
and have recently agreed to share their resources in the development, 
adoption, and assessments for each state’s skill standards system. 









This section is intended for state-level administrators to apply what they 
have learned in the case studies to their own state policies and practices. In 
addition, NCRVE views this document as an ongoing process of collecting 



effective practices throughout the states. In this section are the forms for cre- 
ating a state’s accountability practice to be included in supplements to this 
document and in ongoing updates on the Web. 




Using This Publication To Deepen Our State Efforts 



• In what quadrant is our state currently located on policies and practice? Where do 
we see ourselves on the quadrant? 

• How should we be positioning ourselves for the future based on what we have 
learned about accountability in the 1990 s? 

• What are some appropriate indicators to develop, especially as they relate to where 
our state fits in the following quadrant? 
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Setting Standards 



What is our best practice in this area ? 



What strategy should we implement next ? 
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What is our best practice in this area ? 



What strategy should we implement next ? 







Curriculum 


[ Strategies 



What is our best practice in this area ? 



What strategy should we implement next ? 




System Supports | 


What is our best practice in this area ? 


What strategy should we implement next ? 



Quality Assurance 


What is our best practice in this area? 


What strategy should we implement next? 



Policy Linkages 


What is our best practice in this area? 


What strategy should we implement next? 




Your Stated Promising Practices 

The NCRVE Publication, Taking Off Sharing State-level Accountability Strategies, has 
been created through contributions from state level staff in a variety of ways. Promising 
practices included in this publication were identified through a review of relevant research 
and literature, interviews with state staff and national organizations involved in state-level 
initiatives, and through the technical assistance conducted by NCRVE during 1998. States 
were given the opportunity to identify their own promising practices through a fax-back 
form to state directors. This year, states are again invited to submit promising practices 
that can be included in a follow-up and update to this document. Taking Off will evolve 
and is intended to serve as a workbook for states as they develop their state plans to 
implement Perkins III accountability measures. More generally, this workbook is intended 
to help states envision how vocational education can continue to raise student achieve- 
ment and tie its efforts to fit more closely into state education reform and workforce 
development efforts. 

As part of NCRVE’s ongoing technical assistance, we are asking states to identify prac- 
tices or “snippets” that can be shared with other states. While promising practices are 
approximately two to three pages in length and are usually descriptions of policies in the 
implementation stage, snippets are intended to be short descriptions of emerging policies 
or plans that have yet to be fully implemented. 

There are at least three ways that promising practices or “snippet” can be submitted. 
One way is to submit a promising practice or “snippet” on the forms that have been 
included in this document. Another way to include a promising practice is to complete the 
fax-back form. NCRVE staff will follow up with a telephone interview and a draft of the 
promising practice for you to review. The third way is electronically at the NCRVE Web 
site (http://ncrve.berkeley.edu/sts). 

Here are some guidelines for writing a promising practice or snippet. As you write 
about the promising practice, think about how your state fits on the continuums that have 
been discussed in this document. Does your state lean toward centralization? 
Decentralization? Is workforce training the primary purpose of vocational education? Is 
education reform the primary purpose? A mixture of both? How do these tensions affect 
implementation? 

Policy Rationale and Goals: First, describe the policy and the background or history 
in your state. What are the goals of the policy? Where did the political support for the 
policy come from? What about the policy is specific to the state? What can be generalized 
to other state efforts? How does the continuum come into play here or in the implemen- 
tation strategies? 

Implementation Strategy: What strategies were used to implement the policy? How 
were the goals communicated to the local level? What kinds of policy levers were used to 
implement the policy (i.e., mandate or rule changes, technical assistance, tying policy to 
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program funding). What kinds of support are given to the local level to encourage imple- 
mentation? What constraints does your state have in implementing the strategy? 

Evolution of Strategy: How has strategy evolved or been modified? Why did the state 
have to modify it? If the implementation strategy has not been modified much, this sec- 
tion is optional. 

Outcomes/Lessons Learned: In what ways does your state feel that this policy/ strategy 
has improved student achievement? Is there data to support it? Can the state point to 
other measures of success that support the continued implementation of the policy (i.e. 
evidence of expanded use, more requests for certain products or assistance from the state, 
continued political support for the policy, and so on) Are any formal evaluations planned? 
What has been learned that can be shared with other states? 




Case Study Format 



Title: 



Topic: 



State: 



Contact Person: 

Rationale for Policy and Goals: 



Implementation Strategy: 



Evolution of Strategy (optional): 



Outcomes/Lessons Learned: 



Electronic format available at http://ncrve.berkeley.edu/sts 





“Snippet” Format 

(limit to one-half page) 

Tide: 

Topic: State: 

Contact Person: 

Rationale for Policy and Goals: 



Implementation Strategy: 



Electronic format available at http://ncrve.berkeley.edu/sts 
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First Request far Promising Practices: September 30, 1998 



Next Request: 



Ongoing 1999 



Dear State Director: 

Since the 1980s and well into the 1990s, demands for improving the quality of educa- 
tion as defined by the academic performance of students have been at the forefront of 
state politics and policy. As we enter a new century and the third decade of sustained 
interest in improving the quality of education, it is important to understand the ways in 
which the state level has responded to pressures for change. While ultimately measured by 
the performance of students in the classroom, the increased interest in education has 
focused attention at the state level and on those administrators and officials responsible for 
implementing the wide ranging agenda that has emerged under the umbrella of education 
reform. The extent to which the ideas and policies that continue to emerge from national, 
state, and local influences are adopted in the classroom is seen by many as dependent on 
the capacity of those at the state level to sustain and support educational improvement. 

To begin to understand the demands on, the responses to, and the potential for 
improved administration at the state level, NCRVE is developing a technical assistance 
document aimed at state-level administrators called Taking Off. Sharing State-Level 
Accountability Strategies. This document is another component of our continuing effort 
to support state-level administrators with their work. We hope to describe a multitude of 
state-level approaches to developing standards, curriculum, assessment, and accountability 
systems all with the goal of improving student achievement. 

We would like to hear from you about one of your practices within your state. In par- 
ticular, we are looking for practices that integrate academic and vocational education. For 
example, an overall accountability system that includes vocational education achievement 
in the system or an assessment system for vocational education that includes statewide aca- 
demic standards. We have enclosed sample case studies as examples. 

Feel free to write your own case study and e-mail it to mrahn@pubhcworksinc.org, or 
fax to (626) 564-0657. Or, fill out the enclosed fax-back form about your practices. We 
will follow up by telephone to interview you. Thank you in advance for your time! 

Sincerely, 



Dr. Phyllis Hudecki 
Associate Director 
NCRVE 
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F J§l)C from (state name) 

In your state, what promising practices are being implemented to improve student 
achievement? Practices can be aimed specifically at only vocational education or education 
in general. 



Please 

Check 


Categories ] 


Contact Person 




Setting Standards 






Development of academic, vocational, and/or career 
standards j 


i 




Crosswalks of academic and vocational standards 






Technical assistance related to standards 






Currictdum Strategies 






Development of standards- driven curriculum frame- 
works, course syllabi, and crosswalks 






Development of career pathways/ majors 






Development of standards- driven curriculum/projects 






Assessment Systems 






Assessment of vocational competencies 






Assessment of work-readiness skills (i.e., SCANS) 






Assessment of academic standards 






Providing technical assistance to locals in the areas of 
standards, curriculum and assessment 






System Supports 


i 




Incentives and consequences 






State -level data systems 






Assisting locals to use data for program improvement 






Quality Assurance 






Program certification/school and program quality 
review 


! 




Policy Linkages 






Secondary/postsecondary 






School- to-work 






State joint development efforts 





Fax to Dr. Mikala L. Kahn at (626) 564-0657 or call with questions at (626) 564-9890. 
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Standards for Education Accountability Systems 

The following is a list of standards developed by the National Association of State 
Boards of Education’s Study Group on Education Accountability, October 1998: 

Standard I : Accountability Goals and Vision 

Legal authorities clearly specify accountability goals and strategies that focus on stu- 
dent academic performance. 

Indicators: 

1) The purpose of the accountability system is defined in concrete terms as a program 
designed to help schools improve student achievement consistent with specified 
standards for student learning and performance. 

2) State and local standards for student achievement are articulated in clear, specific, 
and measurable terms for all students. 

3) The accountability system explicidy encompasses all students, regardless of 
race/ethnicity, gender, income, disability status, or English language proficiency. 

4) The accountability system is based on a strategy of targeting assistance where it is 
needed to enhance schools’ capacity to teach students to high standards. 

Standard 2: Governing Accountability 

At each level of the education system, designated authorities are charged with the effi- 
cient governance of the accountability system. 

Indicators: 

1) Responsibilities and lines of authority are clearly articulated for those governing 
and managing the accountability system (e.g., state and local boards of education) 
and those being held responsible for achieving student performance goals (e.g., 
teachers, schools, districts). 






2) Organizations responsible for governance at each level of the education system 
assure that information on student achievement is efficiently collected, analyzed, 
and reported to educators, families, policymakers, and the public. 

3) With the assistance of administering agencies, governing organizations are respon- 
sible for judging the extent to which designated agents are achieving student per- 
formance goals, deciding on consequences in response to the agents’ performance, 
and applying those consequences. 

4) Governing organizations are responsible for enhancing the capacity of schools and 
teachers to achieve student achievement goals through various supports and techni- 
cal assistance. 

5 ) Governing organizations continually evaluate the efficiency and effectiveness of all 
aspects of the accountability system and refine the system accordingly. 

Standard 3: Responsible Agents 

Specific responsibilities for student learning and performance are assigned to designat- 
ed agents. 

Indicators: 

1 ) Responsibilities for achieving specified goals for student learning and performance 
are clearly articulated and assigned to particular agents (e.g., teachers, schools, dis- 
tricts). 

2) Designated agents have sufficient authority and discretion to organize their 
resources and programs to improve student learning and performance. 

Standard 4: Collecting Performance Information 

Accountability is based on accurate measures of agent performance as informed by 
assessments that are administered equitably to all students. 

Indicators: 

1 ) The governing organizations collect data on student progress in achieving perfor- 
mance standards from assessments administered at designated intervals (e.g., 4th, 
8th, and 10th grades). 

2) Assessments and student academic standards are aligned. 

3) Multiple assessments serving different purposes are used to capture a complete pic- 
ture of student progress and agent performance. 

4) Test elements meet rigorous standards for validity and reliability, and are free of 
racial, ethnic, or cultural bias. 

5) All students participate in assessments, with appropriate accommodations and sup- 
ports as necessary to ensure their equal opportunity to perform. Alternative assess- 
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ments are provided for a stricdy limited number of students unable to participate in 
regular assessments due to disability or language. 

6) Tests are economically feasible, secure from tampering, and their administration 
does not overburden schools and teachers. 

7) Data are collected on critical student characteristics as well as program delivery and 
implementation at the school level. 

Standard 5: Analyzing and Reporting Performance Information 

Those responsible for governing accountability regularly report student and school 
performance information in useful terms and on a timely basis to school staff, students 
and their families, state and local policymakers, and the news media. 

Indicators: 

1) Schoolwide scores for student performance are analyzed in several ways, including 
absolute performance in relation to standards, degree of improvement over their 
previous performance, and in comparison with predicted scores based on contextu- 
al conditions. 

2) Student performance data are reported in aggregated schoolwide averages and in 
disaggregated form to draw attention to defined subpopulations whose perfor- 
mance merits particular attention such as students with disabilities, students eligible 
for free or reduced price lunch, students of different racial/ethnic backgrounds, 
and students with special language needs. 

3) Student scores are provided to teachers for their individual students within the 
same academic year in which the student takes the assessment and are used to 
improve classroom practice. 

4) Performance reports are produced using language and formats appropriate to their 
various intended audiences. Reports include thorough explanations of the meaning 
of the results, the limitations of the data, and important student and school contex- 
tual factors that may affect student achievement. 

5) Education decisionmakers use student performance results as guides for improving 
policy and practice. 

6) Operation of the accountability system maintains the confidentiality of individual 



students. 
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Standard 6: Incentives and Consequences 

Incentives are established that effectively motivate agents to improve student learning. 
Consequences, which could include rewards, interventions, or sanctions, are predictably 
applied in response to performance results. 

Indicators: 

1 ) The accountability system encourages self-evaluation and self-improvement at every 
level. 

2) The accountability system includes affordable incentives and consequences in the 
form of rewards, interventions and sanctions designed to motivate and enhance the 
agent responsible for students learning and achievement. 

3) Unsatisfactory student performance relative to standards or lack of forward 
progress triggers a calibrated series of interventions with the agent, which might 
range from technical assistance and capacity building to the reconstitution of entire 
schools or districts as a last resort. 

4) Student promotion and graduation are linked with satisfactory performance on 
appropriate assessments. 

5) Agents accountable for student learning and performance clearly understand what 
they are responsible for and how rewards, interventions and sanctions are decided 
on. 

6) People and institutions being sanctioned have due process avenues for appeal. 

Standard 7: Building Agent Capacity 

Agents are provided sufficient support and assistance to ensure they have the capacity 
necessary to help students achieve high performance standards. 

Indicators: 

1) All schools are capable of exercising school-wide strategic judgment in organizing 
curricula and allocating resources to enhance student learning. 

2) All teachers, administrators, and other school personnel are capable of working as a 
collaborative community focused on student learning as their highest priority. 

3) All schools have an adequate number of teachers and support personnel. 

4) Teachers in all schools possess the knowledge, skills, and dispositions necessary to 
help all students learn. 

5) All schools are equipped with adequate and appropriate technology, supplies, and 
physical space to effectively deliver programs and services. 

6) Professional development is provided to teachers, principals, and other personnel 
on knowledge and skills needed to achieve student performance goals and imple- 
ment the accountability system. 




7) Technical assistance is targeted to low-performing schools to enhance their capacity 
to help students achieve high-performance standards. 

Standard 8: Policy Alignment 

Policymakers work to ensure that education policies, mandated programs, financial 
resources, and the accountability system are well aligned so that consistent messages are 
communicated about educational goals and priorities. 

Indicators: 

1 ) Education policymakers ensure that the accountability system and other education 
policies (e.g., student content standards, licensure and certification systems, staff 
development programs, college of education accreditation requirements, public 
school choice policies, education finance systems) are consistent with the goals and 
strategies of the accountability system. 

2) Those responsible for governing accountability identify and make recommenda- 
tions regarding statutes, rules, and regulations that are in conflict with achieving 
the goals of the accountability system. 

3) Governing organizations assess the degree to which the policies and expectations of 
accreditation agencies and professional associations are aligned with the goals of 
the accountability system. 

4) The accountability system includes an assessment of the degree to which higher 
education prepares an adequate number of well-qualified administrators, teachers, 
and support staff. 

Standard 9: Public Understanding and Support 

The accountability system has widespread support. 

Indicators: 

1) Significant numbers of students, parents, K-12 educators, higher education leaders 
and faculty, business leaders, policymakers, and the public demonstrate they accept 
and support the broad elements of the accountability system. 

2) State and local boards of education engage school communities (administrators, 
teachers, parents, students) and other members of local communities in an ongoing 
dialogue about continuous improvement of student learning and achievement as 
informed by the accountability system. 

3) Discussion of student performance results and needed school improvements regu- 
larly occur in community forums. 

4) Those responsible for governing accountability involve school communities in deci- 
sionmaking processes regarding necessary interventions. 
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Standard 1 0: Partnerships 

Various established partnerships work together to support districts, schools, and teach- 
ers in their efforts to improve student achievement. 

Indicators: 

1) Public K-12 schools and families work together as partners to ensure all students 
learn and achieve to high standards. 

2) Public K-12 education and higher education work together as partners to ensure 
schools and teachers are capable of achieving the student achievement goals of the 
accountability system (e.g., technical assistance, preservice training of teachers, stu- 
dent admission, and placement criteria). 

3) Public K-12 education, human service agencies, and other organizations involved 
in education work together in a coordinated fashion to ensure all students have an 
equal opportunity to learn and develop. 

4) Public K-12 education works with the business community to improve student 
learning and development. 
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Setting Standards 
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